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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 





























HOUSE-DRESS 
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BLACK-LACE MANTILLA. OHILD’S PIQUE COAT. BOY'S HAT. 
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BLACK-SILK SLEEVELESS JACKET. CHILD'S DRESS. GIRL’S BONNET. 
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DESIGN IN APPLIQUE: CLOTH AND BRAIDING. i 








KAR AWAY. 


Music by Mrs. J. W. BLISS. 
Miss M. LINDSAY. 








Modo. 
e . 


1 Whereis now the mer-ry par - t I re - mem - ber long a- 


y 
2 Some have gone to lands far dis - tant And with stran - gers made their 
3 There are still some few re - main - ing Who re - mind us of the 


go; Laughing round the Christmas fires, | Brighten’d by its rud-dy 

ome, Some up - on the world of wa -ters All their lives are fore’d to 

past, But they change as all things change here: Nothing in this world can 
o ms, 





FAR AWAY. 

















Or in summer’s balmy eve - nings, In the field upon the 
Some are gone from us for-ev - er, Longer here they might not 
Years roll on and passfor-ev - er, What is coming, who can 
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a have all dispers’d and page Fara - way, 

They have reach’d a fair-er $y Fara - way, 

Ere this clo - ses, ma-ny -~ Fara - way, 
+. ‘ 


They have all dispers’d and wan-der’d Far a - way, 
They have reach’d a fairer re - gion Far a - way, 
Ere this clo - ses,ma-ny may _ be -Far a - way, 
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THE CENTENNIAL IN PEN AND PENCIL—No. III. 


BY HE RY J. VERNON. 


UR initial letter, this month, re- 
presents one of the beautiful 
drinking fountains in Horticul- 
tural Hall. It is extremely pure 
in design, being an almost exact 
copy of one painted on a Greek 
vase twenty-five hundred years 
ago. It represents there the fa- | 
bled fountain of Callirhoe. 
In the May number, we gave 
illustrations of the principal 
| buildings at the Centennial; the 
FOUNTAIN. Main Building, Machinery Hall, 
Memorial Hall, Horticultural Hall, Agricultural 
Hall, the Woman’s Pavilion, etc., etc. In addi- 
tion to these larger edifices, there are many 
smaller ones, most foreign nations having erected 
a building each, in which to locate the offices of 
their Commission, and several of the States of 
this Union having imitated the example. We 
shall now proceed to give illustrations of the 
most picturesque of these. 
Sweden was the first foreign nation to vote an 
appropriation for the Centennial, and also the 
first to erect a building on the Centennial grounds. 


SWEDISH SCHOOL-HOUSE. 


' Sweden. 


fifty years before William Penn arrived, and that 
they proclaimed, half a century in advance, the 
same principles of civil and religious liberty, for 
which, somehow, the Quaker proprietor has mo- 
nopolized the credit in history. The Swedish 
edifice is a copy of a Swedish school-house. The 
timber, nails, etc., have all been brought from 
We give an engraving of it. In the 
Main Building there is a splendid array of arti- 
cles of Swedish manufacture, and of the products 
of Sweden. Norway, also, the sister kingdom, 
is handsomely represented. 











THE ENGLISH COTTAGES. 

The next national structure to be erected was 
an English cottage, by the English government, 
or rather three cottages, a principal one,and two 
smaller ones. These are copies of the timber- 
houses of the west of England, belonging to the 
latter half of the fifteenth century and the whole 
of the sixteenth. They are very picturesque out- 
side, and inside eminently comfortable. Color 
has been used, with great effect, on the walls of 





The Swedish people did not forget that the shores 


the various rooms. There are open fire-places 


of the Delaware were originally settled by Swedes, } all through the house, adorned either with tiles, 
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or with bronze plates after the Japanese pat- 
terns. Hundreds of cottages, similar to these, 
are being built for private residences, in the coun- 
try, all over England, quite superseding ths paste- 
board Grecian of fifty years ago, as well as the 
shingle and sham Gothic of a more recent 
period: We give an engraving of the group of 
cottages, and also one of the entrance to the prin- 
cipal cottage. 

The articles, exhibited by England, are not 
shown in these cottages, however, except an Eng- 
lish kitchen, English wash-stands, English ordi- 
nary household furniture, and an English laundry. 
As in the case of Sweden, it is in our Main Build- 
ing that the chief articles of English manufac- 
ture are exhibited. In pottery, porcelain, steel- 
ware, silver-ware, ete., etc., the English depart- 
ment is particularly rich. England has also con- 
tributed, very largely, to the show of pictures in 


? \ Anh Raa » = 
DOOR-WAY TO ENGLISH COTTAGE. 
Memorial Hall. The Queen has sent a great num- 
ber of pictures from her private gallery, a sub- 
stantial proof of the interest which she takes 
in America. Some English road carriages, driven 
by steam, attract great attention. 

Next in interest to these English houses, per- 
haps ahead of them in the opinion of many, is 
the Japanese house. It is built with material 
imported from Japan. In consequence of the 
frequent earthquakes in that country, the dwell- 
ings are constructed of wood, and partitioned off, 
inside, with mats. They are low and broad, with 
tiled roofs, and have but little ornament except 
carving. We give an engraving of this Japanese 
house, and also of its door-way. Of architec- 





JAPANESE HOUSE. 


erected at the Centennial, is a fair specimen, 
however, of what they can do. Like those in 
Japan, it is only a wooden tent, so to speak. But 
in the methods of its construction it has merits 
of its own. No nails were used. Most of it is 
joiner’s work. The tools employed were different 
from ours, and many of them, we are told by 
carpenters, very superior. It was curious to see 
the Japanese at their work. They pulled the 
plane toward them, instead of pushing it from 
them ; and the saw they had was novel, but both 
handy and efficient. They did not seem to use a 
rule to measure with, but depended entirely on 
the eye; and they never made a mistake. The 
carvings on the door-way, which are almost the 
only ornament, are singularly bold and original, 
and attract universal attention. 

This brings us to the subject of Japanese art, 
on which we cannot avoid saying a word or two. 
The most wonderful colleetion of objects of Ja- 
panese art, ever seen out of Japan, is now in the 











ture, in the sense in which it is understood in } 
Kurope, or even Asia generally, Japan has no } 
conception. A medisval cathedral, an Egyptian } 
temple, a Parthenon, or a Delhi mosque, is be- 


yond the powers of the Japanese. The house, ' 





JAPANESE DOOR-WAY. 
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Main Exhibition building. Their paintings, § 
bronzes, porcelain, etc., at first strike the spec- 
tator as grotesque. But a second look, much 
less a careful study, generally revokes this hasty 
conclusion. Japanese art is the very opposite of 
Greek art. It does not idealize the human figure, 
ittreats it rather from the comic side. Hence 
its apparent grotesqueness. But its sense of, 
and delight in, nature, apart from man himself, 
is wonderfully fine and delicate. Its flowers, 
grasses, birds, animals, etc., are unapproached 
by anything of the kind in Europe. Japanese 
art is narrower in range than European, but, as 
a competent critic has said, ‘‘ it is more subtle, 
intense, varied, and free.’’ In decorative ex- 
pression it is much more truthfully artistic. It 
is also essentially original: at least, it is like 
nothing else. Moreover, no European nation 
has the exquisite sense of color, which Japan 


displays. 








NEW JERSEY HEAD-QUARTERS. 

For these, and other reasons, Japanese art is 
making a deep impression on the artistic mind 
of Europe and America. In the strictly indus- 
trial arts, the Japanese follow the sound principle, 
so much neglected among us, of making orna- 
ment subordinate to use. They are also sincere 
in their work. The commonest articles in Japan 
can be relied on for strength, neatness and uti- 
lity. Yet the meanest of such articles has always 
some slight suggestion of ornament, something 
that appeals to the aesthetic sense, that satisfies 
the longing after the beautiful. In decorative 
art, as we have said, the Japanese excel. They 
never copy nature literally in their decorative 
processes, but render its characteristic action 
and expression rather by suggestions. Here, in 
America, we attempt to render nature by minute- 


We fail to grasp the whole, frittering our power 
away on the several parts. We leave nothing to 
the imagination. The Japanese have also won- 





CONNECTICUT HEAD-QUARTERS. 
derful facility of expression. In their drawings 
a few bold touches tell the whole story. Be it a 
blade of grass, a bird, a blossom, anything, the 
artist gives the spirit and tone, its genuine cha- 
racteristics, makes it appear at its best. In de- 
corating porcelain, the Japanese never copy, on 
round surfaces, pictures painted from the flat, 
as is done even at Sevres. Every pattern, even 
on the cheapest ware, is the result of a careful 
calculation of its relation to a given whole, is de- 
signed and painted for that particular thing, and 
for nothing else. 

New Jersey was the first State to complete an 
edifice for itself. This building, of which we give 
an illustration, is one of the most effective at the 
Centennial. We also give an engraving of the 
Connecticut head-quarters. It is, as will be seen, 








Sess of detail, and are not half so successful. 
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an ornate copy of an old-fashioned New England 
farm-house. It has the sloping roof, that reaches 
to the ground in the rear, and all the other gene- 
ral characteristics. All it wants, to make it com- 
plete, is an old-time well, with the swinging pole, 
and the ‘moss-covered bucket’’ of the song. 
We also give an engraving of the Ohio head- 
quarters. 

The rivalry between the States, most of them 
trying, in their head-quarters, to represent some- 
thing characteristic, is highly praiseworthy. It 
brings out the local features of the different sec- 
tions of the Union, and adds very considerably 
to the variety and effect. Some are quite pic- 
turesque, others less so, but all are, in a greater 
or less degree, representative. 

Tt was said, at first, by newspapers not friendly 
to the Centennial, that there would bea deficiency 
of accommodation for visitors. There is no 
danger to fear this now. In addition to the 
numerous large hotels, in the more thickly set- 


S=—- 





SOUTHERN RESTAURANT. 
tled parts of Philadelphia, several monster ones 
have been put up, close to the Centennial grounds. 
One of them, the Globe, is capable of accommo- 
dating several thousand guests. It is built in 
the Elizabethian style; stuccoed; many-gabled; 
with wide, mullioned windows. Three several 
court-yards are overlooked by its rooms, so that 
they will all be light and airy. We give an en- 
graving of its principal entrance, at the close of 
this article. In its vicinity are several other 
hotels, hardly less spacious, the United States, 
th. Trans-Continental, etc. Ofsmaller houses of 
entertainment, close to the Centennial grounds, 
there are scores. A bureau for information has 
been opened, under the auspices of the Centen- 
nial management, to procure lodgings, or board, 
or both, at private houses, for visitors. In this 
respect the arrangements at Philadelphia far 


surpass those at Vienna. Nobody need stay away 
from the Centennial on account of not being able 
to secure accommodations. 

The number of restaurants in and about the 
grounds is very large. There is one, near Ma- 
chinery Hall, which has been. opened by the late 
proprietors of the fa> ous ‘Trois Freres,’ at 
Paris, where the most delicate French dishes are 





GERMAN RESTAURANT. 


served up by French cooks, and where all the 
processes of the most refined French cookery 
may be studied, an opportunity not to be ne- 
glected. Near the Woman’s Pavilion a restau- 
rant hag»been built, called the Southern restau- 
rant, where the dishes most popular south of the 
Potomac will be supplied. We give an engrav- 
ing of thisone. A little to the north of Agri- 


} cultural Hall, a German resturant has been put 


up, where German cookery and German fare can 
be had, We illustrate this also. There is an- 
other French restaurant within the grounds, and 
others, mostly American, including one at Bel- 
mont. Visitors, who may wish to spend the 
whole day at the Exhibition, and who will con- 
sequently need food, can thus, whatever the 
nationality, find dishes to their taste. 
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GLOBE HOTEL. 
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“ALL. IS NOT GOLD THAT GLITTERS.” 





BY EMMA SANBORN. 





Mr. Watrer Lanpor stood upon the steps of 
an elegant mansion, in a suburban village, his 
hand just touching the bell-knob, when, sudden- 
ly, the sounds of altercation floated through the 
open window, from the parlor, 

«« Jane Evans,” cried a shrill, angry voice, that 
at first he did not recognize, ‘‘ did you break my 
vase, you good-for-nothing imp? I'll tell mamma! 
And—there, take tuat.’’ : 

The sound of a blow followed, accompanied 
by more angry tones, the words of which were 
inaudible to the unwilling listener ontside. 

Walter Landor turned from the door, walked 
swiftly down the steps, and gained the street, 
almost dazed. 

Could it be possible, he said to himself, that 
this harsh, angry voice belonged to the lovely 
Isabel Leighton? She, whom he had thought the 
perfection of womanhood? Was it possible that 
these coarse words issued from the same beauti- 
ful lips, which had sung for him almost every 
evening of late such notes of tender sweetness? 
Was it credible that she who had seemed so amia- 
ble and lovely, could have struck a defenceless 
servant ? 

Yes! It was:possible, There could be no mis- 
take. Alas! his idol had fallen. It had been 
shivered to atoms in a moment. He saw it had 
been nothing but a. common, clay image, after all. 

A few hours later, Miss Leighton sat in her 
room, reading a note from Mr. Landor. ‘Mr. 
landor,”’ it ran, ‘‘regrets his inability to keep 
his appointment ‘to ride with Miss Leighton this 
afternoon, and' begs she will excuse him, as he 
is unexpectedly called from town.” 

Miss Leighton crushed the paper in her small, 
jeweled hand, and threw it angrily upon the 
carpet. What could it mean? Some subtle pre- 
sentment told her that there was more in it than 
met the eye. She little suspected the whole 
truth, however. 

“He has taken offence at something,” she 
said, after she had calmed down. ‘ Perhaps he 
thinks I flirt. too much with Harry Fairfax.” 
Then her eye lit up with a gleam of triumph. 
“ Pshaw ! it is only a little fit of jealousy. When 
he returns, I can soon have him back.”’ 

She' looked at herself in the mirror, as she 
spoke, and the fair face, reflected there, restored 
her spirits, 

Vor, LXIX.—27 





“ Have you seen Walter Landon since his re- 
turn ?’”’ asked one of her acquaintances, a fort- 
night later. And Miss Leighton thought there was 
malice in the tone. ‘‘ He is constantly at your 
house, isn’t he ?”’ 

‘No! Yes!’’ answered Miss Leighton, vio- 
lating the truth, rather than admit her defeat ; 
for this was the first she had heard of his coming 
back. 

‘‘He was at a small party at Mrs. Beacon’s 
last night, and very attentive to her niece, Miss 
Thornley, who is from the country. Her father 
was a farmer, I believe; but she is an orphan, 
now, and teaches school. She is very pretty.” 

Every word: of this was a stab to Miss Leigh- 
ton. Three weeks ago, no party,'no pretty girl, 
much less ‘‘a schoolteacher,’ as she scornfully 
called Miss Thornley,’ could have kept Walter 
Landor from her side. 

When her malicious guest had left, Miss Leigh- 
ton went to the window, and watched her walk- 
ing down the'street. ‘Nasty thing,” she solilo- 
quized, ‘‘ she caine here just to tell me that.’’ 

Suddenly, as she stood there, a thought flashed 
on her, like a revelation. She remembered the 
morning she-had struck Jane Eyans, and that it 
was about the-hour that-Walter Landor often 
called. She summoned Jane angrily, who came 
in, looking sulky. 

“‘Do you remember the morning, you clumsy 
fool,’’ she said, ‘t that you broke that vase? Was 
Mr. Walter Landor here ?’’ 

«Yes, mam,’’ answered Jane, glad, at last, to 
have her revenge. ‘ Leastwise, when you hit 
me, and I ran from you, I saw, through the win- 
dow, Mr. Landor on the door-steps ; but he didn’t 
ring; he turned and walked off promiscuous 
like.”” She grinned in triumph. ‘‘ And he hasn’t 
been here since.” 

“You leave, this day, you impudent, impudent 
—thing,” broke out Miss Leighton, angrily. 
‘How dare you stand there, and grin at me?’’ 

‘* Please, Miss, I’m not a thing,” answered 
Jane, with a mock curtsy,, And knowing she 
would go for good, this time, she dared every- 
thing in her retort. «“ But when young ladies lose 
their young men, I ’spose they are mad enough 
to call other girls any names that comes first.’’ 

Dodging a book that Miss Leighton, now roused 
to fury, flung at her, Jane fled through the door, 
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and went straight up to the attic, to pack her 
things. 

Miss Leighton remained in the room, blind 
with rage. She understood everything, now. 
All was lost. And it was hard, very hard;. for 
Walter Landor was not only elegant ‘and fasti+i- 
ous, but the heir to nearly half a million; and, 
moreover, he was the only one of all her train 
of admirers for whom the proud beauty had ever 
really cared, 





Six months later Waller Landor wedded Lucy 
Thornley, whose sweet loveliness and charming 
manners were admired by every one, save Miss 
Leighton. 

She wondered what people could see in that 
“‘country-girl to admire. The chit hadn’t a bit 
of style. Moreover, she had taught school fora 
living. A lady? Not she! To think that the 
bride of Walter Landor should be only a poor 
school teacher |” 





EDITH BELL. 


BY MARIE J. 


I am dreaming, Edith Bell, 
Of youth’s happy hours and thee 
Qcean waves between us swell, * 
Yet thou seemest near to me. 
Mist-like fade the long, lone years, 
Fied since we a last farewell, 
Mutely looked, through blinding tears— 
Parted hopeless, Edith Bell. 


Round my heart, dear Edith Bell, 
Sad, sweet memories cluster fast ; 
Charming me in fancy’s spell, 
Bringing back the sunny past 
Ever we trod earth's thorney ways, 
Ever life’s shadows on us fell— 
Childhood’s careless, cloudless days, 
Fair and fleeting, Edith Bell. 


Of the Summers, Edith Bell, 
When we wandered by the sea. 
Building castles, shell on shell, 
Launched our tiny bark with glee, 
Roamed by hazel-skirted streams, 
Gathered berries in the dell ; 
One long feast of golden dreams 
Seemed our life, then, Edith Bell. 


Winter days, sweet Edith Bell, 
Ne’er to us seemed dark or drear; 
And we loved, when twilight fell, 
Grandma’s wondrous tales to hear; 
Of grim ghosts, or fairies bright, 
Brownie’s help, or witches’ spell, 
Wailing banshee, evil sprite. 
Never doubting, Edith Bell. 





MACCOLL. 


Time sped onward, Edith Bell, 
Brought me sorrow, toil and care; 
But no shadow seemed to dwell 
On your life, "twas glad and fuir 
As the future we had planned 
*Mid the gowans, in the dell, 
Where we sat, hand clasped in hand— 
‘Twas our Eden, Edith Bell. 


Dost remember, Edith Bell, 
When the last time there we met? 
Could we e’er such love foretell? 
Can we e’er such grief forget? 
Still your words ring out to me, 
Softer, then, were thy death knell, 
“In the morn a bride you’d be— 
“ Lady Clyde,” not Edith Bell. 


Love was conquered, Edith Bell, 
By ambition, and the fear 
Of a father’s curse. Tvo well 
Had I loved, and still more dear 
Than my life art thou to me; 
Weary years, nor death, can quell 
Love’s fire kindled but by thee, 
In my heart, dear Edith Bell. 


Snow-white now, sweet Edith Beil, 
Say they, is thy raven hair; 
Lines of care and sorrow dwell 
On the brow, lang-syne so fair; 
But no change my heart can see, 
So I heed not what they tell; 
Thou art ever young to me, 
Ever bonnie, Edith Bell. 





A DREAM MEMORY. 


BY U. 


I preamep, last night, that I was with thee, dearest, 
In the dim woods, where o“t we met of yore; 

We wandered by a river, flowing clearest ; 
We gathered shells along the pebbly shore. 


I dreamed, last night, the Summer birds were singing, 
As erst of old among the groves of pine; 

And as we walked, we plucked the clusters clinging 
From slender tendrils on the purple vine. 


D. THOMAS, M.D. 


I dreamed again, last night, Oh, vision golden! 
That we had made our home among the flowers; 

And there we dwelt, and read romances olden, 
Our hands together clasped the live long hours. 


I woke, alas, to care and constant sorrow ; 

To vanished home, and birds, and limpid stream ; 
There in my cottage chamber, dim and narrow, 

I wept and wept at memory of my dream. 





“A DARLING LITTLE DUCK.” 


BY THE AUTHOB OF “COBWEBS,”’ BTC., ETC. % 


«“ Wuart a darling little duck !"’ 

. She drew-herself up, and looked around in 
haughty surprise, as she heard this immudent 
speech. 

A pretty picture she had made, as she stood 
there, in the shadow uf the young wood, watch- 
ing some ducks disporting in the water. The 
afternoon sun was getting low, and sent its beams 
aslant among the trees, lighting up her white 
dress, and her even whiter throat, and bringing 
her dark hair out in bold relief against the light- 
green, leafy background. One hand held by a 
young sapling, and the wide sleeve, falling back, 
disclosed the round, ivury’ arm; while in the 
other hand was her closed parasol, and her hat, 
which she had taken off on account of the heat. 
Her small, but plump figure, with its swelling 
bust, trim waist, and rounded outlines, completed 
a picture of rare loveliness. 

She had not heard the approaching footsteps, 
and was a little startled at the interruption. 

“I beg pardon,” said a rich, manly voice, in 
grave tones, however, this time; and a tall, 
handsome young man, apparently about three- 
and-twenty, advanced. 

He lifted his hat with an ease only to be learned 
in the best society, and continued, 

“IT was apostrophising that darling of a duck. 
[hope I have not alarmed you.” 

Our heroine did not believe a word of this glib 
apology ; but it was impossible to tell the man 
80 to his face. 

She bowed, coldly, and made no answer. 

“TI fear I am on private grounds,” resumed 
the young man, noticing, for the first time, that 
& graveled walk, finished by a short flight of 
steps, led down to the little pond. ‘I was told 
I could get back to the village, sooner, if I came 
through these woods; but nothing was said about 
the grounds being private.” 

“Tt does not matter,’’ answered our heroine, 
haughtily. ‘* But I wish you good-day, sir.” 
And she turned and went up the steps. 

“Tt was really too impudent in me,’’ solilo- 
quized Charley Stafford, as he watched the reced- 
ing figure. ‘‘She’s no fool; she doesn’t believe 
me, What a graceful walk! Now, if it was only 
she, instead of my bug-a-boo, Miss Thorndyke, 
whom they’re so eager to marry me to, I might 
net be running away.” 





For this was the whole story. Our hero, com- 
ing home from Europe, after an absence of two 
years, found that his mother had planned to 
marry him to a distant cousin, a great heiress. 
‘‘She is just the girl for you, my son,’’ Mrs. 
Stafford had said. ‘‘ You remember her, don't 


;you? I have been so afraid somebody would 


carry her off, before you returned. But I think 
I may say she is yet heart-whole. And such a 
fortune! I have asked her to pay us a visit, and 
she comes next week——”’ 

‘Comes next week? Comes to marry me, 
whether I will or not? Good heavens, madam, 
do you think I’m a bale of goods, to be ticketed, 
advertised, sold, and delivered in this manner?” 

In vain his mother expostulated, explained, 
and argued. Toher it seemed quite natural that 
she should select a wife for her boy. She knew 
better than he did, she told herself, what kind 
of a one he wanted; a peculiarity not uncom- 
mon, we have observed, with mothers generally. 
But Charley Stafford was quite of a different 
opinion. The more his mother expostulated on 
the wisdom of the match, the more convinced he 
became that she and Miss Thorndyke were in a 
plot against him. ‘A girl of any modesty would 
shrink from coming to a young man’s house in 
this way,” he said, in anger. ‘She is to be 
here to-morrow, you say. Well, to-morrow I 
leave for the White Mountains; and there I shall 
stay till she takes herself home again.’’ And he 
left the room abruptly. 

His mother was a little startled, it must be 
confessed, by this outburst. But she said to 
herself, that he did not mean it. ‘ After having 
been away so long, he surely won’t go off in 
such a hurry,” she reflected. ‘And he’ll like 
Kate, in spite of himself, when he sees how 
handsome she has grown. He can’t help him- 
self.” 

What was her dismay, the next morning, to 
hear that Charley had actually left, and two hours 
before she was up. ‘Really gone!” she ex- 
claimed to her maid. ‘‘ Yes, ma’am,” was the 
reply, ‘‘ and left word he wouldn’t be back for a 
month.”” A month was the exact period named 
for Miss Therndyke’s visit. 

That afternoon, Charley stopped at the pretty 
little village of Marlowe, which lay directly in 
his way, intending to stay till the morning, as 
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he never traveled at night. He had taken his 
bath, changed his clothes, eaten his dinner, and 
then started out for a walk, during which, as 
we have seen, he had come across this pretty 
vision. 

“I wonder if she lives in this place,’’ he 
soliloquized, as he walked back to the hotel. 
“She doesn’t look exactly rural. She is more 
like a Beacon street girl, though she dresses too 
stunningly for that.” 

The next morning, at ten o'clock, Charley took 
his seat in the through train, when it came along. 
He had just succeeded in securing an empty 
seat, and had settled himself for a run of two 
hundred miles, when, looking around, he saw, 
some six benches off, two female figures, one of 
which was apparently a lady’s maid, and the 
other the mistress. Something in the air of the 
latter looked not unfamiliar, and directly, when 
the conductor came along, and she turned her 
face to ask a question, Charley saw that it was 
the face of the fair nymph of the woods, his 
‘darling duck.’’ 

All the morning he kept puzzling his brains 
how to address her. ‘‘If some of those people 
behind her would only go out,” he said to him- 
self, ‘‘I would take their seats, and begin a con- 
versution somehow.’ But the people did not go 
out, and at last the train stopped at the Junc- 
tion, as it was called, and the conductor came 
along, crying out, ‘‘Thirty minutes for din- 
ner.” 

‘* Now is my chance,’’ said Charley to himself, 
and rose to offer to help the young lady. But 
everybody else rose also, and crowded the pas- 
sage-way, the young lady among them. As she 
was nearer the door than Charley, she got out 
first, and when he reached the dining-saloon, she 
was already seated at table, with her maid on 
ope side, and a fat old country-woman on the 
other, and as completely entrenched as in the 
cars. As Charley passed her, she chanced to 
look up, and caught his eye. He took off his 
hat, and made a low bow. But her only reply 
was a well-bred stare, though Charley saw, from 
the way the corners of her mouth twitched mis- 
chievously, that she quite remembered him. 

A little annoyed at so decided a <‘ cut,” Char- 
ley took a seat at some distance, and proceeded 
to eat his dinner as leisurely as the thirty min- 
utes would allow. When he had finished, he 
sauntered back to the cars, expecting to find the 
lady in her seat. But the seat was empty, ex- 
cept for a satchel, which he recognized as hers. 
At the same moment, the conductor cried out, 
‘¢ All aboard,’’ and tae train began to move. 

Charley stood irresolutely in the passage-way. 





Directly the conductor came along. ‘Is there 
any other train from here?’ Charley asked, 
‘‘ Why, of course,’’ was the reply. ‘‘ This is the 
Junction. Passengers for Lake Champlain change 
here.”’ ‘Has the train gone?’’ cried Charley, 
preparing to jump out, knowing that the lost 
satchel would serve as an introduction. ‘Been 
gone, ten minutes,’’ was the answer; and the 
conductor went out, and slammed the door. 

Charley hesitated for a moment, and then sat 
down in the seat. It was no doubt imagination, 
for Charley was an imaginative fellow, but he 
fancied there was a subtle scent of wood-violets 
about the satchel. The satchel was half-open, 
and from its mouth .peeped forth a book. ‘No 
breach of honor in looking at a book,’’ said Char- 
ley. It was Tennyson’s Idyls. Charley, with a 
quick instinct, turned to the fly-leaf in front. 
Yes, there it was, her name, written in a delicate 
female hand, Maup Derwent, with a date, June 
20th, 1875. 

That evening, Charley reached the Profile 
House, hot and dusty, but not a little annoyed, 
that, having met this fair nymph again, he had 
missed her so stupidly. 

Charley found the Profile House intolerably 
dull, and when he shifted his quarters, discovered 
that every other place was dull likewise. He 
made the tour of the White Mountains, in this 
way, becoming more dissatisfied daily. Of course, 
he kept the satchel, and took it out occasionally 
to look at. Somehow, also, he found himself 
looking at it, more and more frequently. He be- 
gan, too, to think a good deal of its owner. 

‘‘Confound her,’’ he said, at last, ‘‘she has 
bewitched me! I can’t get her out of my head. 
I believe I’m in love with her.” 

He was now at North Conway. He had gone 
out fishing, the morning he made this last con- 
fession to himself; but the fish would not bite; 
and soon getting tired of it, he threw himself 
on the grass, under a rocky bluff, and began 
dreamily speculating about the blue eyes. 

Suddenly he heard a splash in front of him, 
and saw a port-folio floating down the stream. 
A log jutted into the water. Walking out on 
this, he caught the port-folio, lazily, with his 
hook and line; and then looked around quite as 
lazily for the owner. Somebody, at this, burst 
into a merry peal of laughter, overhead. 

He looked quickly up. No less a person than 
his blue-eyed nymph was laughing at him. 

The discovery was so annoying, that he lost 
his balance, and was precipitated into the water, 
from which he emerged dripping. | 

Charley paused for a moment, in ill-concealed 
mortification. Then, putting a brave face on the 
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matter, he shook himse‘f like a water-dog, and 
began to spring up the rocky path, three steps ai 
atime, in order to return the port-folio. 


“I am so sorry,”’ said the young lady, as he ; 


came near. ‘It was unpardonable. If I had 
not been so rude you would not have fallen.” 

Charley had now recovered his self-possession. 

“Jt is I who am unpardonable,”’ he said, with 
alow bow, ‘for presenting myself to a lady in 
such a guise.”’ 

“And to whom am I indebted?’ It was the 
sweetest voice Charley had ever heard. 

He took out his card-case, and fortunately 
found a card not too wet to offer her. 

She read it, slowly, to herself. ‘‘ Mr. Charles 
Stafford,’’ she repeated, aloud. Then she looked 
at him deliberately. 


“But you are standing here in your wet } 


cothes,’’ she said, with a blush, as if just recol- 
lecting it. ‘‘Pray, hasten home, or you will 
catch cold.” 

“Am I totake that as adismissal, Miss Der- 
went?” said Charley, bowing and smiling. 

“How did you learn my name?” she said, 
looking up quickly. 

“ Where there’s a will there’s a way,” 
lantly replied Charley. 

“You are not a detective, off duty, are you?” 
she said, with a merry twinkle of the eye. 

“No. You left your satchel in the cars, the 
other day. A book you had been reading fell 
out. Your name was on the fly-leaf.”’ 

“Oh! Iremember. But, indeed, indeed, you 
must change your dress, I shall never forgive 
myself if you get sick. Nay, if you talk, I will 
go. Good-by.’’ And before he could stop her, 
she had darted down the opposite path, and was 
lost to sight in the woods below. 

“And I never found out where she was stay- 
ing,” said Charley, lugubriously, as he walked 
homewards. ‘‘ What a stupid fool I have been!’’ 

He could think of nothing but Miss Derwent 
after this. Early next morning he was at the 
rock again, but he waited in vain to see her. 
He had no better success the second day, nor the 
third day. Meantime, he visited all the hotels 
in the vicinity, and even inquired at the board- 
ing-houses, But in vain. ‘‘She must be at 
some private farm-house,” he said, as he re- 
paired, on the fourth day, to the rock, ‘‘and I 
shall never see her again.’ 

But even as he spoke, there she sat, t, just be- 
fore him, quietly sketching. 

She looked up, at his foot-step, and nodded 
indifferently. ‘I hope you did not catch cold,” 
she said, beginning the conversation. ‘ But 
your being able to come out is a proof you did 


noncha- 








‘not. I am finishing the sketch I began the other 
2 day,”’ 


and she held up the paper, frankly. 

«* A cool hand,”’ Charley said to himself. But 
not to be outdone, he replied in a tone of easy 
assurance; and as he talked well, these two, who 
had met but thrice before, soon got intimate. 

At the end of half an hour, the lady laid down 
her pencil, and prepared to go. Charley, of 
course, asked to escort her home. At first she 
seemed to hesitate, but finally assented. 

As he had expected, she was living at a farm- 
house. ‘‘I am the only one here, not of the 
family,” she said. ‘‘It is a small place, as you 
see, and there is no parlor.” 

‘‘ Which means I am not to be asked in?”’ 

‘‘T have no place to ask you, unless you sit 
on the fence,’’ she replied, gayly, ‘‘as the men- 
help do, I believe, on Sunday nights, when they 
go a—court ui 

She stopped with a blush. Her light spirits 
had carried her further than she had in- 
tended. 

‘*T have ceased to be on the fence,’ 
ley, pointedly. 

She blushed again. It was impossible to mis- 
take his meaning. But she was not one to be 
discomfited easily. ‘‘ Take care you have not 
got down on the wrong side,” she answered, 
laughingly, and ran into the house. 

** Was that a slap in the face?’ said Charley. 
‘But faint heart never won fair lady. And, 
faith ! I like her the better for her sauciness.”’ 

He did not want for confidence in himself, 
you see, though his confidence was a good deal 
shaken, wheu, calling at the farm-house day af- 
ter day, he always was told, ‘‘ not at home.”’ 

At last, after several attempts, Charley found 
Miss Derwent in the porch, sketching. 

*« You don’t seem to care to see me,’’ he said, 
chagrined, as she looked up, nodding carelessly. 
“I have been here daily, for three days. I 
wouldn’t have found you at home, now, I'm 
afraid, if it hadn’t been raining.”’ 

“I always go out when I can,’’ she replied, 
putting in a bit of color on one of her trees. 
Then, raising her eyes to his, she said, bluntly, 
‘¢ Besides, I don’t like truants; and you are a 
truant, sir.” 

‘« A truant !’’ 

«Yes! Mr. Charles Stafford is a person, as I 
suspected when I first heard his name, of whom 
I knew just the least little bit. He is, at this 
very moment, a runaway, a truant. You can’t 
deny it. Guilt isin your face,’’ she added, tri- 
umphantly, as she saw his crest-fallen look. 

«A runaway, a truant !’’ he stammered, more 
confused than ever. 


’ said Char- 
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“Yes! It means, sir,” shaking her head, re- ; loved you. 


provingly, ‘“‘you are engaged to a far-away 
cousin, and just when you were expected to fulfill 
your engagement, you ran off. Such is the gossip, 
at least, that comes to me from New York. Very 
wicked of you! Going about, under false pre- 
tences, I should say. How lucky my correspon- 
dent happened to tell me. Some poor, easily- 
deluded girl, at your hotel, might otherwise have 
fallen in love with you, for they say you are a 
dreadful flirt. I shall post you, all over the 
White Mountains, or at least I suppose I ought 
to!’ She laughed, again, her merry laugh. 

Charley, driven to desperation, now told his 
story. He was anything but the self-possessed 
Charley of their first interview. He pulled at 
his whiskers, stammered for words, and could 
hardly meet Miss Derwent’s eye. 

**T’ve not seen her since she was a child,’ he 
concluded. ‘ We’ve no tastes in common. a 

«« How do you know, if you haven’t seen her?” 
maliciously interposed his tormentor. 

He took a turn, half-angrily, up to the end of 
the porch, and came back. 

«The match was made up for me,’’ he went 
on, ignoring the interruption. ‘There can be 
no love in such cases——”’ 

‘*Love! Has love anything to do with mar- 
riage, now-a-days ?”’ 

** Don’t poke fun at a fellow,” he pleaded, 
piteously. ‘I hate Miss Thorndyke. Yes, I 
hate her.” 

“ Strong language, sir.” And Miss Derwent 
put in some more color in some more trees. ‘Is 
that the way you speak of all your acquaint- 
ances ?”’ 

‘*T didn’t speak in that way of you, at any 
rate,” retorted Charley, brought to bay. «+ I— 
, ee 

Miss Derwent interrupted him hastily. 

‘* As we cannot be called even acquaintances,” 
she said, with dignity, ‘‘ perhaps you had better 
not speak of me at all. Come, Mr. Strafford, be 
& good boy; go home to your mother; marry 
Miss Goody Two Shoes, or whatever her name 
is; and live happily, as the story-books say, for- 
ever after.’’ 

She had begun with great gravity, but now 
her eyes were dancing with glee again. 

** Do you wish to drive me mad ?”’ cried Char- 
ley, coming to a full stop directly in front of her, 
and with a certain masterfulness in his air and 
attitude that made his hearer give an involun- 
tary start. ‘I love you—you—you,’’ emphasiz- 
ing each word more. ‘Otherwise I wouldn't 
have made this confession about my cousin. I 
should have had no right to do it, if I hadn’t 














I don’t know who your correspond- 
ent is, but she hasn’t told the whole truth. Upon 
my honor, Miss Derwent, I never loved Miss 
Thorndyke. I never made her any promise. [ 
have never loved anyone but you, and,”’ looking 
her resolutely in the face, ‘1 never shall.” 

Miss Derwent began to be a little frightened, 
This man was not a man to be trifled with. She 
changed color rapidly. 

‘«}—I cannot profess to misunderstand you,” 
she answered. ‘‘ And—and,”’ returning iis look, 
at last, with an effort, ‘‘ 1 believe you.’’ Charley 
tried to snatch her hand, but she withdrew it 
behind her. ‘No, that is going quite tvo fast,” 
with a little, nervous laugh. ‘1 hardly know 
you, remember. I have just told you we are 
scarcely acquaintances.”’ 

‘* Acquaintances! When I have loved you ever 
since I first saw you.” 

She looked up archly, she could not help it. 
“Then I was the ‘darling duck,’ after all,” 
she said, ‘‘ though you denied it so glibly.” 

‘* Forgive me!’’ His voice was as eloquent as 
his eyes. ‘‘ You must have thought me insuffera- 
bly impertinent. But put me on probation. Give 
me at least a little hope.” 

‘*Come, Mr. Stafford,” said his hearer, gravely, 
“let us make a compact. You have been frank 
with me, and I believe all you say about, about 
Miss Thorndyke. I do not think you could act 
otherwise than as a man of honor. I will con- 
sent to see more of you, and give you a candid 
answer, after awhile. A girl cah’t be married 
off-hand.”’ with a touch of her old archness, ‘as 
you said yourself, just now. But you musn’t 
call me a flirt, remember, if my decision should 
be against you. Otherwise, we had better bid 
good-by, now and forever.” 

So the compact was made. Charley went home 
full of hope. ‘‘She must like me a little,’ he 
said to himself, ‘‘ or she would have refused me 
flatly."” He seemed to go on wings. 

She did like him a little, as he very soon 
discovered. He had won her by his impetuosity 
and masterfulness, though she did not herself 
know it at first. Before three weeks had gone 
by, they were as good as engaged. 

«That is,” was Miss Derwent’s proviso, ‘‘if 
your mother consents. I will never enter & 
family where I am not welcome.” 

‘‘Oh! Iam sure of her consent, especially when 
she finds I will not marry Miss Thorndyke.”’ 

‘‘Poor Miss Thorndyke,” said his listener, 
with a sigh. 

“‘You needn’t say ‘poor Miss Thorndyke.’ 
“I’ve no doubt she can get plenty of lovers. 
She’s beastly rich, you know.” 
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The next day Charley said, ‘‘So you go to; associate with mischief of some sort. The inclina- 


Saratoga, under escort of your friends, the Win- 
throps, and not with me. I may thank Mrs. 
Grundy for that. But I suppose I must submit. 
My mother, fortunately, has gone to Saratoga 
herself. I have just had a letter. I shall gain 
half a day over you, if [ start this evening. I 
shall do it, and when you arrive, my mother will 
be prepared to welcome you.” 

Two days after, a carriage drove up to the 
United States Hotel, and Charley and his mother 
descended from it. Our hero had made good use 
of the few hours, by which he had preceded his 
mistress. He had told the whole story to Mrs. 
Stafford, keeping back, however, what Miss Der- 
went had said about her consent. 

“ And you intend to marry this girl ?’’ said his 
mother, coldly, breaking a long silence. 

“Yes! I shall be sorry to have you against 
me, but I shall marry her, whether or no.” 

Mrs. Stafford remembered his father; remem- 
dered a certain look about the mouth; and see- 
ing that look in Charley now, gave in. 

“Well,” she said, after another long pause, 
and with a sigh, ‘‘I will go with you, and call 
on her. If it has to be done, I will do it witha 
good grace, whether I feel like it, or not. You 
say she is here in Saratoga.” 

This was the object of their visit to the United 
Btates Hotel. 

Mrs. Stafford and her son were shown into 
& handsome private parlor. The blinds were 
down, in consequence of the heat and glare. A 
graceful figure, hardly distinguishable, at first, 
in the obscurity, rose te receive them. 

“Mother,” said Charley, ‘‘ Miss Derwent!’’ 

“Miss Derwent?” cried Mrs. Stafford, in a 
tone of surprise. 

She looked from one to the other, in turn, as 
if for an explanation. 

In Miss Derwent’s eyes there began to sparkle 
that roguish look, which Charley had learned to 





tion to mirth was too much for her, and she broke 
into a peal of laughter, in which, after a moment, 
Mrs, Stafford joined, as if it was infectious. 

It was Charley’s turn, now, to look for an 
explanation. 

‘* My dear boy,”’ said his mother at last, ‘‘ there 
is some mistake here; this is no Miss Derwent; 
this is Kate Thorndyke.”’ 

‘«¢ Kate Thorndyke !”’ 

“‘ Forgive me, Charley,” said the young lady, 
hardly able, even yet, to control her merriment, 
‘*but if you ran away from me, I, on my part, 
ran away from you. 1 never promised your mo- 
ther to visit her; she only took it for granted. 
On the contrary, { resolved to put as many miles 
between me and the conceited fellow, for so 
everybody called you, who had refused me when 
I had never even offered myself. Accident threw 
us together. I-was at a friend’s, Miss Der- 
went’s, when we first met. It was her Tenny- 
son you found in my satchel. I really did not 
know who you were, until the day you gave 
me your card. Then, discovering your mis- 
take, I determined, for awhile at least, not to 
undeceive you. After that,’’ she looked down 
demurely, ‘‘ things somehow shaped themselves. 
I couldn't resist being loved, you know, for my- 
self, and not for my fortune, when I had the 
chance. There, you know all, now. I ran away 
from you, and you ran away from me; and it 
was no use, after all, was it, dear?’ She clung 
fondly to his arm. ‘‘ Your mother has got the 
better of both of us. I suppose the world would 
call me a fool, and you a fool, and your mother 
a fool, and all of us fools together, but——”’ 

Charley, by this time, had recovered from his 
surprise. He seized her hands, taking her in 
his arms, regardless of his mother's presence. 

“No,” he said, “anything but fools. And 
as for you, you are, and always shall be, what J 
called you at first, A DARLING LITTLE DUCK.” 
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, Oven the pebbles it ripples along, 
Ever it murmurs 4 joyous lay ; 
Ever it carols the same sweet song, 
The same it has caroled for many a day. 


Down in the glen where the shadows are dark, 
Merrily onward it hastens through, 

Then in the meadow, to meet the lark, 
Out in the sun 'neath the sky of blue. 


Thus ever onward it takes its course, 
Now in the sunshine, and now in the shade; 





So in this life, just as we may force, 
Of sunshine or shadow our lives are made. 


A lesson we learn from the little brook, 
That sings so joyously over the stones; 
One of the many in Nature’s book, 
That sound so sweetly in Nature’s tones. 


If ever and always, when life is dark, 

We would sing and laugh just the same as when 
Our spirits were gay as the song of the lark, 

We would reach the sunshine sooner again. 





SIDE BY SIDE. 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 334. 


CHAPTER III. 

Wuen the dawn broke, Janet knew the truth 
that Harold Payne discovered, when he stood 
watching her on the cliff. She had been mad. The 
frenzy was over, now, but she was weak and 
worn by a long illness. 

The day passed. 

Janet Carrington had thought the agony of 
suspense a pang from which she could never 
suffer again, for once in her life she had spent a 
whole year its passive prey; but it seemed to 
her, during this day, that she had never befure 
understood even the meaning of the word—each 
hour was like a twelvemonth. During her first 
trial, it was only the destruction of her own hap- 
piness, the death-blow to her own heart which 
she had to dread, but this waiting was burdened 
with a sharper pang—the sting of her con- 
science. 

If one of those men were to fall, his death 
would lie at her door—she should be a murder- 
ess. That the quarrel had been in regard to her 
she knew as well as if she had heard it, and it 
had arisen either from her conduct at the ball, 
or her unwomanly cruelty on the evening of the 
concert. It was useless to speculate; no matter 
how it had come about; no matter which of the 
two was the aggressor, she had been the origina 
cause. He who fell would die by her hand as sure- 
ly as if she had herself directed the pistol-shot. 

Philip was searching for a clue which should 
put him upon their track. She could trust him 
to do everything with the utmost secrecy, and to 
neglect no means or effort. But if he should not 
succeed in learning their plans! The Prince had 
gone to Bordeaux—Payne absent, too! 

Toward noon Philip came to tell her he had 
discovered that Payne had gone down to Fonta- 
rabia—an hour’s distance by rail. Philip was 
going there; the gaming-tables were open, and 
that would be excuse enough for anybody’s ap- 
pearance in the place, whether young or old, 
idle man, or domestic. 

‘** You will find out; you must find out!’’ Ja- 
net said. i 

She was sitting by her table when he entered, 
trying to force herself to write. It wrung honest 
Philip’s heart to see the miserable anxiety of her 
face. 

«I shall find out,’’ he answered. ‘ Don’t lose 
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heart for a single minute, Miss Janet. I shall 
find out.” 

For a little the firmly-spoken words were a 
sort of comfort. When he had gone, Lady Han- 
mersley sent for her; there was no escape ; she 
must comply ; behave as usual; look as usual; 
listen to idle chatter, and talk nonsense—a harder 
task, when one is consumed by anxiety like hers, 
than any active labor. 

The day dragged on. Oh, that day! Janet had 
scarcely a moment to herself. Every creature 
she knew seemed determined to add to her suf- 
fering by tormenting her; Lady Hammersley and 
the American Minister tormenting her more than 
anybody else—as was natural, Janet thought, in 
her bitterness, since they cared most for her— 
people's persecutions were always in the ratio of 
their friendships. 

There was nothing spared her. Somebody im- 
provised a luncheon in the pine-wood; she had 
to go. There was a children’s ball in the Casino 
at three o'clock; the grown people must needs 
be present, and dance too, as if the festivity had 
been for their benefit. Later, Lady Hammersley 
wanted her to drive; then it was time to dress 
for dinner; they were invited to Madame de 
Charlmornt’s, with a set of the ‘‘ choicest spirits” 
in Biarritz. 

No excuse that she could devise—indeed, her 
brain was so dull she found it difficult to get at 
any—would serve to free her from a single pin- 
prick. People seemed determined to keep about 
her this day of all others. 

She was at the dinner; the most beautifully- 
dressed woman there, as she was the handsomest 
and gayest. Sometimes, so morbid had grown 
her fancy, she was ready to astound her com- 
panions by shrieking in their ears that she wasa 
deceiver—a living lie in every way—last of all, 
a murderess! She caught herself laughing at 
the idea of the commotion such an announcement 
would excite, and labored hard, in a stupid fash- 
ion, to decide just which women would faint, 
which scream, and which declare they were not 
in the least surprised. 

Eleven o'clock came, and hostess and guests 
rushed off to the Casino to dance, as eager about 
it as if there had not been a ball for at least six 
months. Janet went, too. She had, without 
knowing, promised dances to every man that 
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asked her in advance—anyway she dared not 
stop away. It might look odd; some one might 
suspect, what she did not know or think! It 
was the nervous dread one has when mad with 
anguish, that one may set those about wondering 
by some change in look or manner, from one’s 
ordinary habits. 

At last Prince Apraxin appeared, accompanied 
by Nordhoff and several other Russians, who had 
conducted the Grand Duke as far as Bordeaux. 
Janet had just before managed to steal up to her 
apartment, but Philip had not returned. When 
she got back, the cotiélion was forming; Apraxin 
claimed her for it, and the dancing never ceased 
till three o’clock. She watched him narrowly, 
but the prince appeared exactly as usual. There 
was no opportunity for private conversation, the 
leader improvising all sorts of absurd figures, 
and Janet in constant requisition. 

As the ball was breaking up, somebody of the 
special set in which Janet reigned, proposed an 
expedition for the next day, at ten o’clock. 
Apraxin entered into it with great eagerness. 
If the matter should have been settled amicably, 
after all! Several times she felt inclined to 
hurry him out of the room, to tell him every- 
thing, to obtain his promise to arrange the quar- 
rel. But mad as she was, she had sense enough 
to know that any man would promise anything 
in such a business as this to satisfy a woman, 
and consider himself justified in going on all 
the same. 

She had given Leontine imperative orders not 
to wait up for her; atleast she would have her 
way in one thing after the slavery of this day— 
be free when she reached her chamber ! 

So, when she got rid of Lady Hammersly, at 
her door—it seemed to Janet that the old soul 
called her back three hundred times for some 
last trivial word—she went on to her own salon. 

Philip was waiting there. She could not speak ; 
could only stare at him with wild eyes, and hands 
extended in eager pleading. 

“At half-past five o'clock, near St. Jean de 
Luz,” said Philip, doing what not one person in 
a thousand would have done, giving his informa- 
tion first, and deferring the explanations. 

I must get there!’’ she ex- 


Her limbs suddenly began to tremble under 
her. She groped about, blindly, for a chair. 
Philip placed her on a sofa, and brought her 


some water. 

few moments. 
‘Tell me what you found out,’* she said. 

_ “Mr. Payne came up to St. Jean de Luz this 

evening. Left his servant at Fontarabia,’’ Philip 


She was quite herself again in a 


explained. ‘‘I got back before the Prince. I 
was at the station when the Bordeaux train came 
in. I heard him ask Monsieur Nordhoff if the 
carriage was ordered.”’ 

“« But are you sure of the place?’ 

‘‘ Back of the hill, before you get to St. Jean, 
toward the beach. They are to leave here at 
half-past four.” 

‘‘T must go at once. I must be there before 
them. How am I to manage, Philip? Think, 
think! I cannot.’’ 

‘* It is all arranged,” Philip said. ‘I have a 
carriage. I got it assoon as I came back. I told 
the stableman I wanted to drive to Bidart, and 
stay all night. The carriage is waiting in a sta- 
ble beyond the village. It was empty, and I 
had the key, for your horses were there when we 
first came.”’ 

She tried to thank ‘him, but had no words. 

‘You must change your dress, please, Miss 
Janet,’’ he said, 

But she would not wait. 

“«T should never get it done,” she said. ‘‘ No- 
body will see me, Oh, what do I care if the 
whole world saw me! Come, Philip! If we 
should be too late! Come!’’ 

‘‘There is no danger. We shall be there long 
before them.” 

But his assurance did not calm her. She 
gathered up the sweeping folds of her evening 
dress as best she could. Philip had to fasten 
them for her—she could not. He found a warm 
cloak, which enveloped her from head to foot; 
made her ready as skillfully as if he had been an 
old waiting-woman. 

They got down stairs unperceived ; out by the 
door at the back ; passed along the road over the 
cliffs, and reached the place where Philip had 
left the carriage. 

Dawn was breaking in the east; the tide was 
out; the waters moaned gray and sullen against 
the shore. A chill wind swept up from the open 
sea. The distant mountains loomed dark and 
frowning against the horizon. The whole scene, 
usually so beautiful, was ominously dreary to 
Janet’s eyes, as she stood waiting on the hill, 
while Philip brought out the horses. 

He helped her into the close carriage, wrapped 
her in a rug which he had remembered to pro- 
vide. Although there was no necessity for haste, 
he urged the horses on at the top of their speed, 
> because he knew that it would be a kind of relief 
to his mistress. Even so, now and then a feeling 
of intolerable haste would come over her, and she 
would cry through the open window. 

‘“«Wedon’t move! Wedon’tmove! Oh, faster, 
Philip, faster!” 
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The drive took rather more than an hour. 
Philip got a little out of his way by turning down 
@ side road, when they were near to the town 
which he fancied would take them close to the 
place where they must wait. The road ended in 


a@ field, but Janet could sit still in the carriage no 
longer. 

** Just as well to leave the horses here as any- 
‘Can you tie them to the 


where,’ she said. 
tree there ?”’ 

So, when the animals were secured, they set 
off through the fields, They were on the top of 
the hill. Before them, to the left, lay pretty old 
St. Jean de Luz, in its sleepy quiet, below the 
wide stretch of rocky beach, then the sea. 

The sky had brightened. Great waves, of 
gorgeous color, spread across the eastern horizon, 
giving token of the coming sun. The sullen 
waters caught the glow, and wakened into beauty. 
The morning was so clear, that the long sweep of 
Spanish coast was visible away off to Cape Santa 
Maria, jutting in and out, line after line of pic- 
turesque hills and mountains, whose tops were 
beginning to turn golden in the light. 

They reached a little grove, and Philip begged 
his mistress to wait there. 

“T can see both ways along the path from 
here,’ he said. ‘* We shall have some time to 
wait still.” 

He arranged a seat for her at the foot of a tree. 
He had not forgotten to take the rug out of the 
carriage. Janet was completely hidden as she 
sat by a great clump of furze bushes. She re- 
mained quite still; the wild impatience had 
passed. She felt cold and stony. She had not 
in the least reflected upon what she meant to do. 
Even now she was utterly incapable of thought. 
A dull, physical pain, a benumbing ache that 
began in her head, and tingled through every 
limb, grew so strong, that it positively deadened 
all mental sensations. 

She sat, staring blindly out at the sea and the 
mountains, noticing, in an unconscious sort of 
way, how the glorious light widened and deep- 
ened; wondering, vaguely, how the day could 
be so bright. The birds were out, and singing 
gayly. A troop of yellow butterflies played over 
her head like flecks of sunshine. A tribe of 
busy ants were hard at work on a mound near. 
Everything, animate or inanimate, looked so 
bright, so full of life, and she so cold and dead, 
sometimes hardly ‘able to realize why she was 
there. 

Philip had thoughtfully taken himself out of 
sight; the only kindness he could show her; 
and from his post of concealment was eagerly 
watching the shore. 





After awhile the great bell of the Cathedral, 
the old church of St. Jean de Luz, in which 
Louis XIV. was married, struck five. Half a 
scote of other bells took up the chime. Presently 
the bells from Gnetery sounded, swelling down 
the shore like an echo. Then those of Bidart, a 
hamlet still nearer Biarritz, like a second repeti- 
tion of the echo; then, faint and low, came th 
murmur of the Biarritz bells themselves, the echo 
of an echo; then all was still, save the low mur 
mur of the sea, and the carols of the birds. 

Twenty minutes later Philip saw three men 
appear on the platform of rock below the spot 
where he was stationed. He was near enough 
to recognize them; the Russian Nordhoff, an 
Italian who was a friend of Payne’s, and a 
young American surgeon, who chanced to be 
stopping at Biarritz. 

Neither of the principals were yet in sight. 
He waited to see them before he warned his 
mistress. 

Janet had not moved. There she crouched, 
staring out at the sunlight, half-wondering, still, 
why she was there. 

A sound among the bushes, to the right, 
aroused her. She turned her head that way, 
and saw Apraxin coming over the hill. At the 
same moment Harold Payne appeared from the 
left. Both were walking straight toward Janet’s 
place of concealment, as unconscious of her neigh- 
borhood as they were of each other’s. 

The two came slowly on. Janet could see 
them both now. Each chanced to be walking, 
in a direct line, toward a tree whose trunk con- 
eealed them from each other. 

They came closer and closer. They were just 
in front of the thicket behind which she sat. 
Each saw his enemy at the same instant. Janet 
saw them lift their hats with grave courtesy. 
She did not stir; even yet she did not know what 
she intended todo. She had to prevent murder; 
but she could not tell what she meant to say. 
The necessity for revealing the secret of her life 
to Apraxin had not occurred to her. She must 
prevent bloodshed. That was all she compre- 
hended. 

After their exchange of salutations, the two 
men stood still for a moment, looking at each 
other. Apraxin appeared heated and angry. 
Payne’s face was cold and emotionless. 

Suddenly Apraxin made a gesture toward 
the platform, where the seconds and surgeons 
were standing in earnest conversation. Again 
the antagonists exchanged a salute. They were 
turning away. This was the time; she must 
act now. Janet knew that! All the while 
the whole scene looked strangely unreal, and 
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even yet she did not know what she meant 
to do. 

She was on her feet. She was starting out of 
her hiding place. The two men heard a voice 
say, ‘ 

+ Stop!” 

They turned, and saw Janet Carrington. Her 
cloak had caught in the furze bushes, and was 

‘palf torn from her shoulders, revealing the white 

silk dress, the bare neck and arms on which 
the jewels she had worn at the ball, were still 
gleaming. 

‘Stop!’ she said again. 

They stood dumb: The voice was so awful; 
the face so death-like, that for a second, I think, 
the thought in the mind of each gazer was, that 
he beheld Janet Carrington’s ghost. 

“If you go down yonder, I go, too!” she 
said. ‘If you attempt to shoot each other, I 
stand between.” 

Payne made a step forward, then stopped. 
Apraxin hurried to her exclaiming, 

‘In God’s name, how came you here, Miss 
Carrington? Where is your carriage? Let me 
take you away.” 

‘How came you here ?”’ she repeated. ‘‘ What 
do you want?” 

The enemies exchanged a glance, not of hate, 
just in helpless confusion. Neither had any sus- 
picion of false play or cowardly conduct on the 
part of his foe; each felt his antagonist incapa- 
ble of it. 

«« Let me take you away,’’ Apraxin said, again. 

Even yet Janet did not know that she meant 
to tell her secret; that secret which, two days 
before, she believed she could not reveal to save 
a dozen lives. 

Suddenly she put her hands to her head. The 
horrible pain, which encircled it like a band of 
fire, only left her conscious that her senses were 
leaving her. 

“T am going mad!” she said, in a dreadful 
whisper. ‘I am going mad!’’ 

Both men started forward, frightened by her 
Jooks and words. Both, without being aware of 
it, called her name at the same time. 

“Janet! Janet!” 

‘« Be still!’ said she, hoarsely. 
mad! What wasit? Oh, I know! 
Murder! You can’t do it!” she added, pointing 
to Apraxin. ‘You can’t kill my husband! You 
ean’t do it!’’ And now her hand pointed toward 
Payne. ‘You can’t make your wife a mur- 
deress !’’ 

Then, without warning, she sunk lifeless on 
the ground. 

Husband and wife! 


“1am going 
It is murder! 


That was Janet’s secret ! 





Before either Payne or Apraxin could stir, old 
Philip rushed up, and raised his mistress in his 
arms. 

««Curse you both!’’ he shouted. ‘‘ You have 
killed her, between you! Curse you both!” 

His voice brought them to their senses. All 
either could think of was, that she lay there dead 
before their eyes. 

** You pair of fools !’’ cried Philip. ‘Do you 
want those idiots down yonder to see her? Go! 
Send them off! Keepaway! If she sees either 
of you again, she'll go crazy. Oh, my Miss 
Janet! Oh, my dearest, my dearest !’’ 

He began to cry a little; but when he looked 
up again, and saw the men still staring, he added, 

“Tl kill you if you don’t both go. I’ve & 
revolver in my pocket! I'll kill you! Do you 
want the whole world to know? Haven't you 
disgraced her enough, tortured herenough? Oh, 
you pair of devils, you !’’ 

Apraxin went up to Payne, and laid a hand 
en his shoulder. He tottered like a man who 
had just received a mortal blow; but he spoke 
calmly enough. 

‘Come away,’’ he said, ‘come away. Let us 
go tell these men to get home.”’ 

They passed across the hill together, and ap- 
peared side by side before the astonished eyes 
of the three gentlemen who had finished measur- 
ing the ground. 

‘¢ Messieurs,’’ said Apraxin, ‘‘ we desire to 
offer you an apology for having called you out 
of bed for nothing.” 

“Thank God, they’ve made it up!’’ shouted 
Nordhoff; and I think, since duels first came into 
fashion, no expectant witnesses were ever 80 
glad to have a difficulty of the sort settled with- 
out bloodshed as these three men. 

When Apraxin had led the two away toward 
St. Jean de Luz, Payne returned to the place 
where he had left Janet and the old man, but 
they were gone. He hurried on over the hill; 
saw the carriage in the road; Philip was help- 
ing his mistress in. It drove swiftly off. 

It was still very early when the vehicle en- 
tered Biarritz. Philip had gained the village by 
the road along the cliffs. He drove on down till 
they were near the end of the Casino. There 
was not a creature in sight. He leaned back in 
his seat, and spoke through the window. 

“Can you get to the house, Miss Janet? If 
anybody should see you, they will only think 
you have been for a walk.’ 

She had been dozing. She roused up at the 
sound of his voice. 

‘Where are we?’’ she asked. 
happened ? 


‘What has 
What are we doing here?” 
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Philip got down, and opened the carriage- 
door. 

«* You can’t go alone,”’ he said. 

‘Oh, yes, I know, now! I can walk. Let 
me out !”’ 

He helped her to descend; she passed him 
without a word; walked into the house, and up 
to her room. She remembered, long afterward, 
that she met several of the hotel servants in turn, 
and told them she had been for a stroll, and that 
they accepted the explanation without surprise ; 
but she knew nothing about the encounter ai the 
time. 

In the same unconscious way, when once in 
her chamber, she changed her attire for a dress- 
ing-gown ; put her jewels carefully in their box; 
disarranged the bed, so that it should look as if 
she had slept in it, but she knew nothing of that 
either. 

Her bell did not ring. Philip would not let 
Leontine disturb her; he hoped she might be 
sleeping. At length he grew alarmed, and him- 
self crept into her chamber. Janet was lying 


on her bed, in a fainting-fit, that was like the in- 
sensibility of death. 

A fortnight padsed before she left her room. 
She learned that Apraxin and Payne had left 


Biarritz in different directions, on the very day 
she was taken ill, She found a brief letter from 
each, which told her that she need have no 
fear. 

Time drifted on. It was the third week in 
September. Biarritz was emptying rapidly. 
Most of the pleasure-seekers were already gone ; 
scarcely anybody remained but quiet people, and 
those fer whom the coming hither had been a 
search after health and repose. 

The good old American Minister had followed 
the rest of his diplomatic brethren to Paris, 
though he waited till Janet was pronounced on 
the road to recovery. Lady Hammersley and 
her charge still lingered. Janet was quite well 
again, but seemed disinclined to move; and Lady 
Hammersley had not yet finished a course of 
wonderful medicated baths, which she considered 
were quite restoring her to hea!th—not that there 
had been anything the matter, but idle folk must 
have excitement of some sort. 

There came three days of fierce tempest; a 
storm whose like had not been seen for nearly a 
century. Then the sky cleared, the sun came 
out, and the afternoon of the fourth day was as 
lovely as if it had freshly strayed from Paradise. 

Janet went out for a walk, She passed down 
the promenade, toward the deserted chateau, 
where the beautiful Eugenie once held her gay 
summer-court. The tide was out, so she could 


follow the sands below the cliffs on which the 
light-house stands. 

Away out at sea, a frightful tempest was stil] 
raging, as it had done for days and nights. The 
morning papers had come in full of terrible dis- 
asters that had befallen ships and steamers. Du- 
ring the past night the tide reached a height 
which the old fishermen said it had never done, 
since the memorable equinoctial storm of more 
than fifty years ago. 

Janet had several hours to spare before the 
tide would return. In accordance with the mys- 
terious law which it obeys, it had gone down as 
much lower than ordinary as it had risen higher 
at the last flood. A soft, creamy foam danced 
and played along the edge of the sands. The 
sun shone golden and glorious. To look back 
beyond Biarritz toward the Spanish hills, was 
like gazing at the Delectable mountains. The 
near scene was calm and peaceful; the middle 
distance of waters smooth and still; but out to- 
ward the open sea, far as the eye could reach, 
the ocean was swelling and heaving angrily, and 
a low scud of mist swept back and forth across 
the horizon’s verge like the black sails of a pirate 
fleet waiting an opportunity to work havoc and 
death. 

Janet wandered on and on; away past the 
cliffs, near to the second light-house, where the 
Adour sweps down into the sea from Bayonne. 
She was unconscious how far she had walked; 
she did not care, either, for her demons had be- 
‘ gun to torment her with renewed force, and she 
only longed to tire herself completely out, both 
in mind and body. 

Not a creature did she meet after leaving the 
promenade ; not even a fisherman’s child was 
playing on the shore ; not even a fisherman’s boat 
to be seen on the waves. The old sea-faring men 
knew too well that the present calm was but a 
deceitful lull in the tempest. for them to trust 
their barques on the bay, or their children on 
the sands. 

For more than an hour Janet walked along 
the wet beach—walked as fast as if some chance 
of life and death were hanging on her speed. 
She could look away off, now, toward the range 
of the High Pyrenees, beyond Pau, eighty miles 
away, yet seeming so near that she could count 
the wrinkles and crevices on their snow-covered 
sides. Suddenly the glory of their sun-tinted 
heights became torture to her sight. She turned 
her back upon them, and hurried homeward 
again, at the same mad pace. 

She had reached the foot of the precipitous 
cliffs near the light-house, when her strength 
$ gave way without warning. She was sick and 
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faint; she could go no further. She was glad to 
feel the fatigue; her very brain shared in it. 
Even the horrible pain at her heart seemed 
numbed, and her soul was too sluggish and dull 
to cry out and beat its wings against its prison- 
bars, as it had been doing ever since she was 
able to leave her sick bed. 

She sank for a moment on the sands, then 
dragged herself close to the base of the precipi- 
tous rocks, sat down upon a shelving ledge, and 
leaned her back against their gray sides. 

Once more she roused herself sufficiently to 
look out toward the sea. There was no sign, she 
thought, of the tide having turned. She should 
have time enough. She must rest. 

Her eyes closed. The low beat, beat of the 
distant billows, came like low music to her weary 
ears; grew fainter and fainter, till the measured 
melody lulled her fast asleep. She dreamed, 
smiling in her slumber; dreamed that she was 
living ten years back; that Harold Payne was 
beside her; all difficulties subdued, and she his 
honored wife before the world. She dreamed, 
living over the old hopes, and the old love, in 
their pristine brightness; the hopes that burned 
to ashes so long ago, and burned her heart up in 
their flame; the love, grown so distorted and 
deformed, that she believed it hatred, but which 
was love still, and, struggle as she might, believe 
as she would, this love must remain while life 
endured. Alas, poor Janet! 

The sun drifts lower and lower in the west; a 
great bank of fiery-red clouds shoots up, with 
yellow gleams that look like lightnings playing 
through it. The wind rises in the distance, and 
drives the line of curling mist higher and higher 
up the horizon. The far-off roar of the billows 
grows more and more loud; they change their 
course, and come galloping in to shore like a herd 
of wild horses, inky black, with long, white 
manes ; and each successive range dashes further 
and further up the sands. 

A stronger blast sends the funereal fog so high, 
that it blots out the sun, and quenches the fire 
of the red clouds. Without warning, the heavens 
become one dull sheet of leaden-gray from hori- 
zon to zenith. The rush and tumult of the waves 
and winds grows deafening. Mightier and more 
fiercely the billows leap in—on—on—up—up— 
booming across the sands like thunder. The 
place where Janet was walking, an hour before, 
is a great wall of heaving surge. The spot where 
she first sank down to rest is a whirlpool. A 
madder blast, a fiercer roll of the waves, and 
they dash to the very foot of the rocks where 
she sits, 

Janet wakes to feel her garments drenched 





with spray; to see the ocean close below her; 
no human aid in sight; no way of escape, unless 
it may be up the frowning ledge which seems 
suddenly to have grown steeper and more formi- 
dable as she gazes helplessly at it. 

She cannot tell if she is frightened. All her 

are trated in mere physical desire 
to escape an awful death. Often and often she 
has prayed to die. Why, last night she fell 
asleep with that prayer on her lips, and woke 
this morning only to repeat it. But not such 
a death as this! Oh, God, not such a death 
as this! 

Desperately she begins to climb the cliff. The 
wind comes from every point of the compass at 
once, and tries to beat her down, but she clings 
to bush and jutting point, and struggles blindly 
on, while each instant the tide leaps higher and 
higher, in its efforts to seize its prey. 

Then, above the din of winds and waves, she 
hears a human voice, close beside her; then her 
strength yields. 

She falls forward ; knows that she is caught in 
a strong grasp. When she can again open her 
eyes, she is held in her husband’s arms, and he 
is carrying her in at the mouth of a narrow, 
dark cave, which some convulsion of the ele- 
ménts hollowed out there long before the memory 
of man. 

He, too, was overtaken by the tide, and has 
had a harder fight than she for life; and both 
are too thoroughly exhausted to feel emotion of 
any kind. 

Janet leans against the rocks where he places 
hgg, and closes her eyes again. Presently she 
hears him say, in a calm voice, 

“Tt will reach us, after all. 





I thought we 
should be safe here; but it is coming very fast— 
very fast.’ 

She leans forward, and looks ont. 
sweeping up so rapidly, that the path along which 
he carried her, a few moments before, is already 


The tide is 


nearly hidden. 
back again. 
A few seconds pass, then she hears his voice 


She gives one glance, then leans 


) anew. 


««Janet,”’ he eries, ‘‘it is death, and we must 


} go together.’’ 


She cannot rouse herself enough even to feel 
afraid. She can hardly realize their position, or 
remember the years which are gone; can only 
recollect that, a little while ago, she was dream- 
ing of his love, and now they are to die together. 

‘Janet!’ he calls, desperately, going close 
to her, 

‘Hush!’ she answers. 
us be still ”’ 


“Tt is death! Let 
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“Tt is death !’’ he repeats; ‘“‘and men say a 
prayer in that presence. Janet, will you say 
with me, ‘ Forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive 
them that trespass against us.’ ’’ 

‘Many and many a time she has told herself 
that if they two were to meet in the next, world, 
she would appeal against sentence of punishment 
for hardness, lack of faith, or any other sin 
forced upon her by his falsehood and wicked- 
ness, She remembers her vow even in this awful 
moment. She looks full at him, and cries, de- 
fiantly, 

«* At least, I never trespassed against you.” 

‘¢ Oh, Janet !’’ he pleads. ‘‘ No hardness now! 
We must die! After all, we are husband and 
wife, Recollect that.”’ 

‘‘Husband and wife!’’ she echoed, with a 
shudder. ‘Did I not admit it?” 

«I went back to America to set you free,” he 
continues. ‘‘The papers I gave you that night 
are proof of the divorce.” 

She has never opened the packet; till this mo- 
ment had forgotten his putting it in her hands. 

‘¢T should never have blamed you, if you had 
married,’ he goes on, ‘‘I am sorry, now, that 
when, seven years ago, you wrote and asked for 
your freedom, I refused to give it to you. I was 
mad, Janet! I ought to have granted it, I was 
mad !’’ 

“I wrote!” she exclaims. ‘You can utter 
such a falsehood even here, with death staring 
you in the face! You wrote to my cousin Elsie. 
You told her that you would never hear my 
name. You accused me of a sin so horrible. 
You swore that you had proofs of my faithless- 
ness. You-—- Ah,stop! What does it matter? 
Weare to die! Don’t you hear our death-knell ? 
Don’t make my last earthly words a curse. We 
are going to meet our God !’’ 

He catches her dress, and will not let it go, 
though she struggles wildly, 

“Janet,” he groans, “‘ death is close by. You 
don’t think I could lie now. As God is my wit- 
ness, I never wrote such a letter. I swear, by 





the Judge before whom I am going, that I re- 
ceived a letter from you, demanding your free- 
dom. It lies locked in my room now.” 

For an instant both are silent—both believe 
at last, 

The sea roars louder as it leaps almost into the 
cave. They do not hear its hungry voice. 

‘Elsie Vaughan did the whole,’’ Payne goes 
on. ‘* What old Philip has told me since I came 
back, last night, makes it all clear. After she 
found you were to have your uncle’s fortune, she 
meant you to marry her son; and she died be- 
fore she could tell the truth, even if she had 
wished.” 

‘‘Hush!’’ Janet broke in. ‘‘‘ Forgive us our 
trespasses, as we forgivs them that trespass ayainst 
us!’ I can say it now,” 

He clasps her in his arms, with a glad cry. 
As he does so, the waves leap up, and lick their 
feet with lengths of angry spray. 

‘‘God was very good to us, to send me back 
here,’’? Harold whispers. ‘‘I could not tell why 
Icame. I understand now.”’ 

A cloud of foam sweeps in. He struggles to 
to the further end of the cave, still clasping Janet 
in his arms. 

‘Death!’ she says, softly, looking into his 
face with a peaceful smile. ‘‘ With you! Thank 
God, with you! Hold fast—fast! Let us go 
together. Harold! Husband——”’ 

Then she lies silent and senseless, pillowed 
upon his breast. 

When consciousness comes back, she is lying 
there still, the vaulted roof above them; the sea 
yet roaring close below. But He who once saved 
the twelve chosen ones in the little barque, beset 
by the midnight tempest, has again said to the 
waves, ‘‘ Peace, be still/’’ and so spared the hus- 
band and wife to redeem the past, and set forth 
anew into earthly life, now going hand in hand, 
never to be separated any more, in time or in 
the sweep of endless cycles beyond this mortal 
sphere. 

THE END, 





A FAREWELL. 





BY JULIA 


BE. LEIGH. 





A rew short weeks of friendship sweet, 
And now we part to meet no more; 

And you will never think of me, 
After the pain of parting’s o’er. 


The sloping hills and country lanes, 
That you will leave behind to-day, 

May pleasant pictures bring awhile, 

But they will quickly fade away 





And I shall live the same old life, 
That I had lived before you came, 

With all its little cares and joys; 
And yet it will not be the same! 





The country lanes will still be here, 
The same bright sky be over head; 

The birds will sing as sweetly still— 
But life and love for me are dead. 
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BY FANNIE HODGSON BURNETT. 





Tury were two very different creatures to be- 
gin with, and they were in very different moods 
at the present moment. 

Charley was in a good enough humor, and 
leaned back in the most comfortable chair in the 
room enjoying her marrons glac? to the utmost, 
and looking the very picture of beautiful con- 
tent, though a trifle surprised withal. 

Charley always was in a good humor, well sat- 
isfted with herself, her pretty face, her belong- 
ings, and only desirous of being let alone. She 
really could not see why Prue should be in such 
a rage. 

Bat to Prue—poor, brown, honest, hot-temper- 
ed little Prue—the matter appeared differently. 
Her eyes sparkled indignantly, her cheeks were 
uncomfortably red, her small fists clenched them- 
selves, and she walked td and fro. 

“Charley !’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘ Charley, you— 
you are a—a cold-hearted, selfish—animal !”’ 

Charley took another marron glac?, and set her 
white teeth into it with a gently speculative air. 

“You are arude little thing,”’ she said, sweetly. 
“ And nothing but your youth makes your tem- 
per excusable. And, as to my being selfish, I 
am sure I don’t see why. A person id 

“A person |’ cried Prue. ‘ Yes, I dare say, 
and it is always the first person with you. You 
never stop to think of the second person, or the 
third. I am out of all patience. You white, 
cold, even-tempered——”’ 

Charley took her turn at interruption here, 
smiling one of her cherubic smiles, and showing 
her loveliest dimple. 

“To be sure, I can’t call you that,’’ she said. 

‘** No,” returned Prue, ‘‘ to be sure you can’t.” 

But she did not take up cudgels on her own ac- 
count, and seeing that she did not intend to, 
Charley gave her a glance of inspection, and 
then spoke again. 

“How is it you never quarrel for yourself,”’ 
she put it to her. ‘‘ You never do, and you are 
always squabbling for other people; Dick, or 
somebody.” 

“ Oh,” answered Prue, shortly, “I can stand 
it. I don’t care about myself.” 

Charley gave her another quiet look. 

‘« But you do care about Dick ?’’ she suggested. 

Prue’s reply was straightforward enough, 
though she winced slightly. 








**T should be ashamed of myself, if I didn’t,” 
she said. ‘Dick is worth loving, and always 
was. I was truer to him than you were when 
we were children, though he did love you best, 
and make himself your slave, and bear every- 
thing from you.” 

Charley indulged in another cherubic smile, 
and another marron glac?, and sighed prettily. 

‘* Poor Dick !’ she condescended. 

‘Poor Dick !’’ Prue echoed. ‘* Poor Dick, in- 
deed! It is all very well to look gentle, and say 
‘Poor Dick.’ But that is your way. And to 
think how he loves and trusts you, and how 
happy you might make him. Oh, how happy I 
would make people if I were as pretty as you 
are.”’ 

Charley craned her round, white throat, to get 
a glimpse of the pier-glass, and then she shook 
her head. 

*“*No you wouldn’t,” she answered. ‘You 
couldn’t do it, unless you were a Turk or a Mor- 
mon.” 

But Prue did not laugh at the perfect good 
faith with which this guileless observation was 
made. She only shrugged her shoulders fiercely. 

“Pah!” she said, and took another quick turn 
across the room. 

When she neared Charley again, she wheeled 
about, and confronted her. 

*« When is Dick coming?” she asked. 

**T don’t know,” was the answer. “ How 
should 1? He said he would leave Calcutta on 
the first, I think.’’ 

“You ‘think,’”’ echoed Prue. “ And the poor 
fellow thinks he is coming home to marry you?’ 

Charley made a nervous little move. 

‘*Oh, don’t,” she said, looking half-frightened. 
**T don’t like to—to bring it so near.” 

Prue advanced one step. 

“Charley,” she said, solemnly, ‘‘ you don’t 
mean to tell me that you care for the other one.” 

Charley became desperate, but she certainly 
did not look like a young person who.fglt con- 
victed of caring for ‘‘another one.’’ She only 
appeared frightened and restless, and as if she 
was very anxious to be let alone. 

** I wish you wouldn’t be so uncomfortable !”’ 
she exclaimed. ‘I wish you would let Dick and 
Jack Ingoldsby take care of themselves. I am 
sure they are equal to the, task. I think there 
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never was a poor girl so worried as I am, be- 
tween you all, You scolding, and Dick writing, 
and Jack raving. What am I to dq? I cannot 
be rude to people, and if I am polite, they will— 
Well, you see how it is with Jack. Ingoldsby. 
He will not let me alone, and he says I can save 
his soul, or ruin it. And, then. there is Dick, 
writing that his future is in my:hands. And if 
I save Jack’s soul, what am I.to do with Dick’s; 
and if I save Dick’s, what is to become of Jack 
Ingoldsby. And as to you, instead of helping 
me, you are worse than Jack and Dick put to- 
gether. Why cannot you be comfortable ?”’ 

Prue regarded her with a cold sternness which . 
was undoubtedly most trying. She entirely ig- 
nored her pleadings. 

“It is a nice thing to hear you talking of 
‘ Jack,’’’ she remarked. ‘*\I did not ‘know you 
had got to that point.’’ 

‘* How can I help it?” faltered Charley. 

» You cannot help it,’’ answered Prue, suc- 
einctly. ‘You have not soul enough !”’ 

‘* Well, then,”’ said Charley, *‘,;why don’t you 
leave me alone ?”’ 

She was not at ill amazed at the remark.’ . It 
did not trouble her to hear that she had no soul. 
She never asked herself disagreeable questions 
about her own soul, or other people’s. But Prue’s. 
next speech did disturb her to some extent. 

** T will leave you alone,’’ she said, ‘‘ andthen, 
when Dick comes, and finds you entangled with 
this Ingoldsby man, you can manage the matter 
for yourself, I think I shall like to see what 
you will make of it.’’ And she walked delibe- 
rately out of the room. 

*«Prue!”’ Charley called after her, but she 
would not come back. 

Finding herself fairly deserted, Charley made 
the best of the matter. She was far from feel- 
ing at ease, but she settled herself more com- 
fortably in her chair, and turned pensively to 
her bon-bens. Certainly her prospects presented 
rather a trying aspect. She could scarcely re- 
member the time when she had not seemed to 
belong exclusively to Dick. She did not. know 
how it had come about, but this was the exact 
state of affairs. When they had been children 
together, he had been her slave and adorer; he 
had borne with her tyrannies and caprices; he 
had obeyed her behests; he had sacrificed him- 
self to her continually. He had been fond of 
Prue, who was several years her junior, and he 


had praised her honesty and courage; but it was } 


Charley he had loved, and bowed down before. 
«I ought to care most for Prue,’’ he had said, 

when he was twelve years old, and he had said 

it suefully, and willftsome indignation. ‘She 








gives up to me, and she likes me, and she is a 
plucky little thing, too. But I don’t care most 
for her.., I care most for you; and it’s a shame!’’ 

‘I am prettier than Prue,” Charley had said, 
calmly. . ‘‘ People always care most for me.” 

And so they did. And when she was older, 
the case was: the same. The lovely child grew 
into a guileless-looking young woman, with a 
delicious pair of wide, clear eyes, and a cherubie 
face, as innocent as a baby’s. The soft hair fell 
in little wayward rings on a brow, low and white, 
like a child's. The girl’s dimples were simply 
bewilderingly pretty. They showed themselves 
when she laughed, when she frowned, when she 
was. surprised. She looked like an exquisite, 
full-grown edition of one of Raphael’s child-an- 
gels, but she was, in fact, an empty delusion and 
a soulless snare, 

But Dick had not found this out. As Dick 
grew to manhood, his love grew also; and, some- 
how or other, Charley found herself engaged 
to him. 

He was handsome and clever, and he admired 
her so much, and was so ready to submit to her. 
So she let him persuade her to promise to marry 
him; and, on the strength of this promise, he 
went to Calcutta to make his fortune, because a 
fortune was necessary to Charley’s happiness. 

“IT should not mind being married, if I could 
have everything I wanted.’’ And as she made 
this ingenuous remark, Charley’s little smile was 
so entrancing, that. Dick could only kiss the hand 
she had obligingly permitted him to hold, and 
wonder at the extent of his own happiness. 

He went to Calcutta, and worked early and 
late. He caught fevers, and lay at death’s door, 
on one or two occasions, but the thought of Char- 
ley’s fair, foolish face, and lazy little smile, kept 
life in him, and helped him to battle against 
pain, and hazard, and difficulty. He spent his 
scant salary on absurd, extravagant presents, 
and sent them home to Charley; and he wrote 
long letters, which Charley found it difficult 
to read even by instalments. He lived on her 
love, and clung to it with a passion and faith 
piteous to see. If Charley’s letters were a little 
empty, and rather rambled from the point, he 
only thought how innocent and simple she was, 
and dreamed of the time when she would be 
wiser in love’s ways. 

As for Charley herself, she was quite comfort- 
able. Dick’s diffuseness tired her somewhat, but 
she managed to bear up under it by dint of pe- 
rusing his frequent outpourings, a page at a time, 
and answering them in the same way. She liked 
the presents, which were all rare, pretty things 
to wear; and when she tried the articles on for 
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the first time, she! often felt quite affectionately 
» inoved toward the donor. Once, when she stood 

before the mirror, in an exquisite Indian-wuslin: 
he had sent, she found herself so charming, that 
upon it. 

++ Why did you do that ?’ asked practical Prue, 
startled’a little. 

“Qh, I don’t know exactly,’ was the answer. 
“Jt looks so nice, and I like it so.”’ 


‘«] thought it was for Dick,” said Prae, eoolly. 


“For Dick !’’ laughed! Charley, opening her 


wat when ntatelen irrots t0:dDisle; failing her 
self atia loss for something to say, she recorded 
the incident very creditably. ‘I liked the dress 
so much, you dear Dick, that I kissed it: Prue 
gaid the kiss was for you, and perhaps it was.” 
Which Dick believed most implicitly. 

He mightinot have believed it so wholly, if he 
had known everything. » She was not over-faith- 
ful, this ensnaring Charley. She was too fond of 
admiration not to be generous with her smiles: 
Men: fell in love with her incontinently, and had 
their trouble for the: pains, in the end. It was 
not love Charley wanted ; it was universal adora- 
tion. She did not care who gave it her—old 
men, young men, or middle-aged individuals, 
who ought to have known better. . It was the 
old story of the knight, who ‘‘loved’ and rode 
away.’ But it was Charley who rode away. 
But though the name of her admirers were 
legion, she had never had one before who in- 
terested her as much as Jack Ingoldsby did. 
She had, heard horribly discreditable. stories of 
Jack Ingoldsby all her girlhood; and she had 
also heard all sorts of amazing réports of his 
beauty, and wealth, and Javishness. He had 
wasted. two or three fortunes in riotous living; 
but that did not mattér.at all, because he had a 
few score more in the background. His father 
had threatened to:disinherit him again and again. 
But who could resist the fascination of beautiful, 
bad Jack Ingoldsby.. He had. traveled ail over 
the world, and dozens of beautiful creatures had 
died of broken hearts through his charms and 
his neglect. So, hearing all this, Charley had 
innocently concluded, long before she met him, 
that: he must be ‘nice,’ The fact of the matter 
was, that Jack Ingoldsby was bad enough, but 
not nearly so bad as he was painted, There was 
good enough in him,to have retrieved him, if he 
had met with a good, woman, with strength of 
character to make a struggle for him. .He was 
not one, of the. weak, whose amiability is their 
snare. He was an,unusually fine young fellow, 
who had been spoiled, and who.hadigone wrong. 
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But he did not meet with a good woman. He 
met. with ‘Charley. ' He encountered her at an 
evening \party; and: was irrevocably bewitched. 
If he liad:taken a fancy to the moon, he would 
have immediately taken steps to obtein posses- 
sion of) it. ‘Se, taking. a fancy to Charley, he 
attacked the fortifications boldly. She was not 
in:his « set,’ and‘she' had. nothing on earth but 
her clear eyes, and ber dimples'; ‘but such objee- 
tions!were puerile. » He made: love to Charley ; 
he! foliqgwed her here and there ;' he called on her 
again and again » ard éach ‘time ‘he saw her he 
was more bewitched than‘ever. In the end, he 
threw himself at her feet, though this fact was 
discreetly kept secret from Prue. He concealed 
nothing. \He had been’ bad enough, as bad as 
the worst, bat Charley could save him. He 
would begin a new life for her sake. He really 
believed ‘that the girl was as angelic as she 
looked, and he trusted her as completely as Dick 
did. He had ‘heard nothing of Dick. Charley 
was discreetly silent upon this point, also. When 
Jack Ingoldsby knelt at her'side, with real tears 
in his liandsome ‘eyes, and implored her to forget 
his past, and vowed that he would have been 
willing to sacrifice all he owned for the inward 
knowledge that: his life had been'a pure one, and 
that: he was worthy of her, she looked at him 
with a. sweet; troubled smile’ on her infantile 
mouth, and faltered out; ‘‘Oh, please, don’t! 
It frightens me! I\know you will be good now. 
Please, don’t !’’ |And looked bewildering in her 
unsophisticated distress. And but that Jack 
Ingoldshy .was @ fiery lover, she might never 
have gone.any further. But the time came when 
his tempestuousnéss, betrayed her into divers 
little indiscretions. And so it was, that here 
was the end, now that Dick was coming home, 
having inconveniently made the fortune through 
a marvellous stroke of good luck; and she was 
in the rather trying position of being afraid to 
face him,'... 

What, would he say to Jack Ingoldsby, and 
what would Jack Ingolisby say to him? How 
could she explain matters satisfactorily, if they 
each chanced to learn the whole truth: With 
Jack at’ a safe.distance,; she was quite equal to 
telling ‘divers little lies to Dick; or, with Dick 
away, she could have done the same in case of 
diffieuliy, with Jack. But: with both on her 
hands-—1 She almost swallowed a marron glace 
whole in her trepidation. Ingoldsby had sent 
to Paris for the marron glace for her,'by the way, 


and while she ate them, she was dressed in Dick's 


sheer Indian. muslin andi rich’ old ‘lade, 
When the clock struck four, she glanced round 
the room rather uneasily. It was just as well 
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that Prue: had left :her ‘to ‘herself.: Slie -had:a! 
little engagement; of which that. sturdy | young: 
person would hardly have, approved; and: she 
must keep it, though, underexisting! cireum- 
stances, it' was somewhat hazardous... 

She rose\from her seat, and: went:to the.glens; 


and began! touching ‘her heiriup, turning her: 


head from side. to side, (and approving ‘of nesceié 
in spite of hen trifling anxiety... - 

/‘He will; be waiting,’ she said.;: {‘endibe isi 

so impatient, . How, fond amen can be!of people,’ 
to; be. sure! And: how:forid: he is: of me,, poor 
fellow !’’ with  little.selé-satisfied smile. 
, She did, not feel guilty, as she slipped out of 
the,,house, and through the garden.. She was 
only. afraid of meeting! Prue: ‘Qnce out of sight 
of the house, she began to: feel at ease again. 
She felt that she had managed rather cleverly; 
and when she hed..reached .the : little wood; 
which was the, trysting-place, she waa .in quite 
@ serene frame of mind, and consciois of look- 
ing her best. 

Of course, Jack Jugbhiabip wha, sehiting. He 
stood: in the golden attumm sun-glow, holding 
his horse's bridle on. his arm, and watching, im- 
pstiently enough. : His frame of mind ‘was’ ‘not 
serene, it was, evident, | He was) pale, and his 
knitted brows showed. signs of restless anger. 

When he caught. sight of Charley's white gown 
advancing through the greenery, he brightened 
@, little, though only a little. ‘She was ‘so: en- 
snaring a picture as she hurried forward, slightly 
out of breath, and flushed, and smiling radiantly. 

I had to run away,’ishe said; seating her- 
self on. the trunk of a fallen'tree, and: shading 
her face with a ‘white hand. 
cross.) 

“ Prue !’’ exclaimed Ingoldsby. 

ness is it of Miss Prue's?” 

Charley shrugged her shoulders. 

‘* Oh, you don’t: know: her,’’ she atiswered, 
with much simplicity. ‘She is such’ @' cross 
little thing when'she pleases. And 8 nate I 
am under everybody's thumb.’ 

_» Sack Ingoldsby rig her ~~? a shade dis- 
contented. 

{* Charley,”’ he. broke:forth at dongs ‘cia’ it 
because you are under Prue’s thumb; 'that ‘you 
will insist on keeping me in the background ‘in 
this curious/ fashion..) You are surely not'efraid 
of a girl of seventeen—and' Tam beginning: to 
feel more than half ashanied of myself. There are 
people enough whe would say a gentleman should 


* What) busi- 


not stand.in the. positiomyou have persuaded § 


me to stand in: |:You have mever'said’* Yes’ ‘to 
me, yet; but after all this you cannot ‘tmédh to 
say ‘no... And though I:am not exactly a tian 


‘* Prue ‘Was 80 } ago 





for » woman to be, proud of, this is not fair to 
me; it/is-not, indeed, dear.: And it is not fair 
to youvself,' Charley.’’ 

She hada certain aenteiens of ‘her. own, this 
cherubie! Charley, and ‘she looked up | question- 
ingly in an instant. 

tt Somebody has! been .saying something dis- 
agreeable to you,” she suggested, plaintively; 

1$¢¥es,”) he-answered, knitting his brow. again. 
‘« Somebody has been saying something disagree- 
able to me;:and.:1 want to talk. to you about it.’ 

.He.loesened, his :-holdiupon the bridle, and ‘sat 
down beside her. He took her hand, and bent 


forward, tolook into her downcast face. 


io Charley,’ he cried, ‘passionately, ‘I love 
you with’ my whole soul, and I: heard,.an hour 
ago, that. you were playing me false.’’ 

Thoroughly frightened as she-was; Charley had 
nerve enough not to:start.:: | 

‘¢ Alv!!? she murmured, ‘<I knew: it was some- 
thing like that. .Whenever anybody: likes me, 
somebody else tells them I) am ‘playing them 
false.’’ 

** How. many people have ‘liked you’ during 
your’ ‘twenty-one years?’’) asked Jack, a tinge 
bitterly. “A great many people; 1 anr afraid, 
Charley.”’ 

‘« Yes,’’ answered Charley, at once, pathetic, 
and injured. ** Agreat many people, I am sorry 
to say. A great many.’’ 

The naivité of ‘the speech almost disarmed him. 
How could he: help adoring ‘a creature like this? 
A creature with such a face, and such a voice, and 
such 9 soft, submissive air? He kissed her hand 
with eager love, just as: Dick had'kissed it long 


“TI will believe anything you tell me,” he 
whispered. “ It is: not true, 'is it—it is not true 
that there is some one else who has a’ right to 
you; a better fellow than I am, and one who has 
loved you always. Qh, Charley, it cannot’ be 
true, that just: when I have sworn to begin my 
Jife again,' it: must come to'a bitter end.” 

$ Uidon’t know who can -have told you'such a 
cruel ‘thing,’’ protested: Charley, with tears in 
lher eyes: 

How was Ingoldaby to' know that they were 
tears'of' genuine terror and confusion? In sooth, 
this timid, easy young traitress did not’ know 


‘where 'to ‘turn. She could only invent a poor, 


little, diplomati¢ slip-shod speech. 

“ Never’ mind who told me,” said Ingoldsby, 
feverishly, “if it i¢ not true.” ° 

There was dnlyone’ poor lie to be told; and 
Charley ‘was fain’to tell it stamimeringly; and’ in 
great dread of the consequences. 

+ How—how could I be here, ifit'was,’’ she said. 
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And then, having gone this far, she was obliged 
to go farther, and was led from one indiseretion 
jato'another, until'she was involved! in a perfect 
labyrinth of small fibs; and damaging half-de- 
nialswf poor Dick ‘and his claims, © 

“fidon’t know how'f shall get out'of it,’’! she 
ssid to ‘herself, as she slipped homeward in the 
twilight. ** EB suppose I shall gét:outof it, thoug’a. 
One always does, after awhile; but it is dreadfual.’’ 

And ‘her eyés filled once ‘more with tears of 
vexation. But before the day closed ‘the plot 
thickened. At dinner, a letter was handed: to 
her) and'when she: opened: it, she regan it, 
with a faint cry, 

# Oh, Pra¢,’’ she said, helplessly, ‘‘ Dick ‘has 
reached London '?’’ 

“Has he?’ returned Prue, coolly tasting her 
soup. ** Well, of tourse, ‘it is what one: might 
expect, you know, if he ergs on the first, as 
he intimated.’ . 

"¥es,”” faltered Charley, tidekly. 

She did not eat any more! soup, though it was 
her favorite kind,’ and she was endowed with a 
goodappétite at most times.» She neglected the 
other courses; -also, and only revived a little 
when a certain amber-jelly was brought upon the 
table—a jelly she much affected; and: could ‘not 
haye| resisted on the steps’ of the scaffold.’ ’ / 

And yet, after all, she made herself as ¢hari- 
ing ‘as possible, to meet Dick's eye the hext day. 
Sheknew he would come, and made divers :grace- 
ful preparations. accordingly. She sewed. fresh 
bows.of soft, light blue on a dress of his favorite 
transparent white; she snooded her’ hair with 
blue, touched up the baby-ringson ‘her forehead, 
and having made her toilet, presented herself in 
the parlor to Prue, aru? like a seraph for sin+ 
lessness, 

“Do I look nice; ‘Prue?’:she asked, trying 
the pier-glass, a$usuaki ‘+I should like to look 
hice when Dick comes.”’ 

{ ¥ou always loek nice,’’ snapped Prue. «hat 
is the trouble. And it isn’t Dick you care about, 
iis yourself..;- You are as:vain' ‘ad a peacock.” 

But Charley only smiled, and! sat down com- 
fortably by the window. 

When Dick came at last} rer manner was sim- 
ply perfect.. The tender-hearted, impressible fel- 
low thought it was emotion that brought the 
delicate red to her cheeks, when he rushed into 
the room, and caught her to his breast. ! 

“Oh, my Charley! My ‘Charley !’’ he ‘cried, 
when he could speak. “ How beautifal'you are! 
Ah, Prue, how: beautifulyshe ist: |A'thousand 
times’ more beautiful ¢han.ever! And to think 
she has been so sweetly true to! a poor, rough 
fellow like me! How can I be grateful enough 





to‘her'!' What is such a life as mine worth, to 
be laid at her feet? It is'not worthy of the 
honor.’ ‘Ah, ‘this pays for all! . This ‘would pay 
for years of poverty an@ work.’ os! 

Charley ‘settled down into her‘chair, comfort- 
able again, holding ' Dick’s fingers with a nice 
litele clinging ‘touch, 

‘‘ Have you been working'very hard, pisieey ” 
she ‘asked: ''(Aind" are ‘you ‘very *rich, indeed ? 
I hope you have not been working too ‘hard.”’ 

Diek threw Himself oni’ the! stool; at her feet, 
and sat adoring her,'and ‘listening hungrily to 
every sdund of hér soft, lazy voice. Prue with- 
drew into the shade of a pair of window-curtuins, 
and ‘looked’ on witha lump in her titroat, and 
hot, rebellious tears ‘rising in her eyes. 

‘(fle will find her out someday, arid then—” 
she murmured) ‘Oh! he does not deserve it. 
It is not fair.’ ( rout | 

For the néxt/few'days ‘Charley found matters 
arranging’ themselves so smoothly, that she began 
to think Fate must medn to'treat her kindly. It 
was 80 ‘easy to forget; with’ Dick lavishing love 
and admiration upon her, and Prue forced into 
silence. It was so pleasant to .be ‘admired from 
morning ‘till night; and have’ somebody at her 
feet. She began:to be almost fond of Dick. His 
star was in the ascendant) He ‘had brought’ a 
cargo lof lovely ‘things for her; rarities only to 
be found’ in India. ‘Onee, when he had juet 
opened: case ‘of wonders: more charming’ than 
all the rest, she took his hand, and actually 
pressed it to her cheek, in her delight. 

“Oh, Dick, I am so glad’ you came home,’’ she 
cried, aoe. “ _ how ‘nice oe were, to 
think of me so.’ 

It was saninils a caress as she had bestowed 
upon ‘the’ lace frill, but’ Dick looked upon it as 
the most’ bewitching little outburst it the world. 

«She is'sach ‘a'ehild,” he! said to Prue. “1 
can‘ hardly believe: ‘you | are the ‘younger ‘sister, 
Prud!' "Why, pretty, foolish Charley !’* 

But there came a day when this was changed 
changed with! terrible siddenness.:: One’after- 
noon hé eame to the housé with a strangeexpres- 
sion on his white face, '/The simple sight of him 
| rosetta Charley ‘out of. all selfposséssion. 

‘Charley,’ he isaid, “* put» on — hat, and 
come with*mel’) o>: 

The color fadedout of the’ airs cheeks; and 
she stared at/him submissively.°'She had a'vague 
idea that she was coming unexpectedly upon her 
hill of difficulty, butshe was too great s coward to 
oonfront*it boldly): ' She obeyed him; becatse her 
shallow brain suggested nothing else. «He did 
not look like Dick ‘at all: He had the air éf a 
man who was terribly in earnest. 
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o: “Where are you going ?’’ she asked, pare tg 
eo eee » bis! 

4 Weare going to/the wood where peti wiase 
Lia Jack Ingoldsby,’’he answered. |», 

- She gave him-one glange, and caught her flut- 
tering: breath. She sew.that-her day of-reckon- 
ing had come; and it was ten times: ed a 
she had. fancied St, ponld: BR. 1» 

iMDiek,’ iighe oriad, “hom erpal you we How 
can you ben" 

: But,he supped het ina voice; hopeless ane 
to have moved her very soul. 

if Den'’#{tell.me any lies; Churley,’’ /he said, 
‘t That isl over. Lmight not have believed the 
others, byt L-havei seem: Prue!) I met her after I 
heard the story; and 1 asked, her to tell me the 
truth, for God’s sake. - I. told her that my fife to 
come rested upon what she might tell me; and 
I asked her to remember the years: strong men 
live thropgh, and just to be fairiwith:me: -I ean 


believe Prue. She was hard to conquer; but: she 
cannot lie, and she was obliged to give me either 
yes! or tid. I'cam believe Prue, but when I look 
back |I.can see things ee Well, itis 
all over,:Charley.”’; 

«Thy reached the te road aid heiled her to 


the veryispet where she had met: pn omen He 
even took lier'to the fallen tree. 

“Sit down,”? hesdid. “I had a fancy I could 
talk te,you here, But it was: not’ Prue ‘who 
told me of :this. This is' your owm little 'secret, 
Charley.”’ 

There really was.a sind of pethéa! inher help- 
lesshess. She obeyed! him like:a child, clasping 
her hands on her knee, and lifting her face to his, 
She broke into quick little sobs. 

* Pleasd !’’| she gasped. ‘+ Please, Dick, don’t! 
I'm not used!) to—to being spoken crossly to; 
atid—and 1 can’t bear it! EF) will never do it 
again—never. | I know it was ‘wicked, but I 
couldn't help it ; and) I: didn’t mean it. Don’t 
look at mé in :that way, Dick; or you will, jill 
me ad 2 
oo Ne’) he answered; ‘I shall not vin you. 
You; avenot the kind that is easily kill 
«i ffer sobs rose into ai cry of terror. « 

‘* Dick,” she-wailed,'** you -have' nat-—it can’t 
be! . ¥du-wouldmever stop loving me—Chatiley.”’ 

He staggered back a pace, and: staretlat, her 
ins passionate! :imisety. It was as -if. she had 
struck: him a dlow! Then he spoke in-a slow, 
anguished fashion: 

“ T,ence thought thet, to0,?" he: said); and he 
turned away; and leaned - tee taeny hiding 
his face. 

‘It.was rather hard upon Charley. If she could 
have invented amapt little lie; but she could not. 





She could, realy endian ph: resin, cher hands 
together.| for 

fed wilh never do it agin 1, «he > protested. 
‘+E didn’t mean to be wicked, Dick.” 

“No!” Dick groaned,;:|‘f You'did not mean it.” 

She did.not quite! ‘comprehend the full signifi- 
cance; of his words; bub she heped they meant 
mercy for her}:ant = tridd: to-pluck up courage 
a little. 

‘“«Dnever thought Prue would -have done such 
@ thing,’’ she. — — “(It is all her 
fault,7?) 
| Dick turned sowie: eer; ogni, with the ghost 
of a smile. 

4 Was'it Prae’s! fault. f'’*he*dsked het. + Are 
you sure it was not mine, Charley ?: Or, better 
still, Ingoldsby’s?”’ 

Charley made a ee face, and’ shrugged 
her shoulders. 

“Tf you knew all, you wee not. be so sure it 
was not Jack Ingoldsby’s,’’she answered. ‘‘How 
am I' to keep people from falling in love with 
me?" Youyou did it ‘yourselfi’” 

But'Dick’s tender’appreciation of her pretty 
follies was a thing ‘of the: past, and he did not 
smile this’ time. 

(f* Diougkt not' to condemn you quite unheard,” 
he said, 'weariedly. * It» is only fair to tell you 
all: i ‘have ‘learned. You have trified with me, 
and you have trifled with others; Jack Ingoldsby 
more than all. For l‘ought to have known you. 
You met Ingoldsby ‘here in’ secret, when he 
wished to act in honor and candor. ‘You told 
him that I-had no claim:upon you, and you let 
liim believe ‘that» you were fond of him. You 
endangered your reputation when ‘you were an 
honest man’s’ promised wife.“ The thought of 
that fact had not a thread’s power to hold ‘you. 
Are these things truth; or lies? 

«<T—I. He led me into it,” she answered, 
after a pause, in a burst’ of’ wretchedness, and 
shé hung’ her head, the.tears slipping down her 
cheeks. 

That>was all Dick cared:to héar, the’ last frail 
tie snapped atthat moment;. He gave her a long 
look, and held out his hand. 

+ Good-by,’’ hesaid: 

Perhaps the old memories ereviling upon him 
made his voice choked ‘and unsteady. After these 
hard/years:of danger, and»faith, and love's labor 
—love’s labor lost! ‘Far; far better, that he should 
have conie home, ahi fdtind thé earth lying heavy 
‘om the fait; foolish fiice! But Charley fancied 
she detected relenting ‘in ‘his tone, and she acted 
apon the supposition... She ‘hung her head more 
dejectedly, and let hertearsrun faster; she sobbed 
soft, quivering, childish sobs, and did not say ® 
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word. The next instant, however, she was unde- 
ceived, and a sharp shock it was to her. Dick’s 
hand fell, and he turned from her quietly. Her 
heart leaped into her throat. He was going to 
leave her in terrible, stern earnest. And then- 
she remembered his loving blindness, ‘his ddora- 


tion, his readiness of self-sacrifice, his lavish-} 


nest. Who ‘else:would: be so willing and tender 
aslave ? Who else would admire her:so wholly? 
And then: all theilovely things: he had given her! 
Just:two or three steps Dick had ‘taken; when he 
Wieard, an) emotional, ‘little :shudderihg sob, and 
Charley had» sprung ‘forward, and) thrown ‘her 
arms) about: his. neck. Her cheek :toyched ‘his 
shoulders, her: beautiful. eyes appéaled.-to him 
quite pathetically. Pride might have watt 
some women, but not Charley.) 

“« Dick,”’ she pléadéd, ‘+ don’t leave: me, Dick, 
please. No one has ever been so—so faithful to 
me. And; Dick, if you go away, I know it! will 
end in my marrying Jack Ingoldsby—I' know it 
will. And he isn’t a good man, Dick}:and Iam 
afraid. Dom’t-Jeave me, Stay with me; wh 
keep me-sade.’’ 

Fate had. been oruel enough to. her slventyj 
but, all had, not been: meted out.to:her until this 
moment. 

Even, as she clung to Dick, swayed by the 

reckless impulse of her unstable; »inconsequent 
nature, standing revealed in.a poorer light than 
she had ever stood revealed in before,’ both heard 
a slight crackling of the twigs, & footstep on the 
sward, and Jack Ingoldsby himself came toward 
them. |. i: 
But he did not look like Dick—his handsome 
face had a sneer upon: it. | Dick's was. only sad 
and despairing—his was defiant and sardonic. He 
bared his head, and stoed. in the sunshine, smi- 
ling a amile which almost —— out of 
her frail senses. 

“‘T thought. I should, find you here,” he’ said, 
‘and I\pm glad.to be-in time.’ You are! fond of 
this place, Miss Maurier.”’ { 

But thére the power of his youth and passion 
conquered him, and his ‘mocking. changed to 
fierce earnest. . His mature was not such an one 
as Charley's. . There were heightsand deptiis i 
it such as she could mever have comprehended. 

‘‘You did your. worst for ‘me,’’ /hé ‘said; hoarse- 
ly, ‘‘ but! now I knew you++-thank:God, I! know 
you too shallow and valueless a creature to go to 
perdition for, You: might have betn ‘my utter 
tuin, but Ihave eseaped you, thanks to ehanes. | 
You said just now, as I came up; that you were 
afraid you ,would) be: driven! to: marrying ‘me. | 
Don’t be afraid of that ; your peace! will not ‘be 
so endangered. I shall not trouble you again ; 





this is my last transgression upon your leni. 
ency.” 

Then ye bowed to Dick, with a touch of manly 
‘dignity, and replaced his hat upon his head. 
ss] ask your pardon for my words,’’ he added. 
‘Teannot ‘ask her's.” And, having ended, 
turned on his heel, and left them. 

Dielité lant nth, soe and farewelt! was uttered 
then; « 

. sa Charley; a) he iid; “to ‘think’ how Wwe 
havecboth leved ‘you, ‘ahd’ you chuld be true to 
neither Uf jtis, © ‘Tt is goodBy, indeed.” And he 
released himself from bit hat gently, and went 
away, too! » 908 

ee a debetibe ‘Chbetey’ 8 bitter ‘sense ‘of defeat, 
and misery, and humiliation, would ‘he a diffi- 
cult imaittet:: It ‘Alinost ariotinted to ah agony for 
the first few miriutes after she found herself left 
alone!’ She flung ‘herself down tipon the turf, 
and ‘shed’ the most heartfelt tears of her life ; 
but it was her own helplessness she was ‘weeping 
for. She felt herself far’ more to be pitied than 
‘any one else.” Dick adored ‘her ‘no ‘longer, and 
Ingoldsby did hot even admite her. It was more 
than she could betir td’fiice all ‘at once. 

It was utiplédsant énough to think of confront- 
ig Prue, but ‘she was obliged fo do it at Jast. 
She fanned’ herself ‘with ‘her ‘hat, and walked 
slowly home; fn hopes that thé cdo! air would 
destroy the'traces of her emotion. But Prue did 
not‘avoid ‘the dreaded siihject. Ske inet ‘her at 
the door with’s ‘succinct’ remark, and Charley 
saw she had been crying, too. 

Dick fas gone,” ‘she’ said. 

« Where?’ faltebéd Chabléy.)'" °°" 

“Back to Caleutts,” answered Prue, choking 
‘back a sob: 

‘Charley stood & itioment in apparently humble 
silence, and then she ‘spoké in sweet, reflective- 
ness. . 


«I wonder if he will expect me to send back 
‘all ‘his presetite,” she said. 

Prue'turned her back ‘upon her, and marched 
away. Charley went up stairs, and congulted 
ther glade,’ t6 ee if the was very thuch disfigured 
by her'tears! “Shé'Tovked tke 4 baby who had 


cried. Her ‘were soft and dewy, her cheeks 
wore # watt “flush; ‘aid’ the evening wind had 
ruffiéd the ‘little Wy watrd rings upon her. brow. 
She was eafitiently enoourtged to draw a sigh 
iéf rélief.) © 

2¢%t is’ the “thost disagreeable thing that. ever 
happetied 't6' ‘niin my life,” she murmured. 
“ But," and here she smiled ‘the ‘cherubic. smile, 
“Tam too—too pretty not to _be—married some 
aay: myo it, 
(odMerety“an eptzode t 
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Eyzying is drawing on, gray and chill. In 
the foreground is a lonely road, or rather trail, 
which emerges from | the wilderness. at one side, 
to vanish again in the wilderness at the other 
In the centre is a wide. clearing, upon. which 
stands » comfortable log house. In, the back- 
ground is the sombre magnificence of the primi- 
tive forest, standing: pub agnine aimeled dear, 
golden sky, ‘ rein bans 

Several persons are collected: inp group by, the 

side. With, two exeeptions, they are-xough, 

wart lumbermen, returning to their cabin at 
the close of the dey’s work, Of these two.excep- 
tions, one is Mr. Murray, the, proprietor. of the 
dwelling yonder; gentlemen from the east, 
who has brought his, invalid, wife and delicate 
daughter to this wild region, hoping. the far 
famed purity of its, climate may effect for them 
the usual wonders., The other is,his,, factotum, 
Ben, a @ gaunt, shrewd-featured |New Englander, 
of the stuff of which piqneersare made., 

a To think thi shoyld happen at my door? 
Mr. Murray i is saying, perplexed. and. exeited, 
“Under the circumstances, I hardly, knew what 
my duty is, Were, it any, other person, 1 should 
say at once, ‘Bring him, ip,,bring him in, and 
send for a doctor.’, ; But to-regeive. Kirke under 
the same roof with my, wife, and daughter; a des- 
perado like that—a—-—~ Really, I don’t,;know 
what to call him—the most notorious character in 
the country! It’s 9 very unpleasant dilemma.” 

“Tt’s a sticker, that’s a fact,’ gays, byosd- 
shouldered Hercules, ry. orne his 
stubby pipe-stem, ij 

‘Pity he wa’n’t killed. outright,” aaa 
another; ‘‘and then there'd haj been no, bother 
with him.” 

«Well, he is not, killed, ‘and; he cannot he left 
here to die,’’ says Mr. Murray, rather sharply. 

‘‘He hain’t been a fortnight out 0’, jail yet,’’ 
continues the second Hercules, ‘‘where he? d been 
on suspicion o’ havin’ stuck Bil) Caruthers, which 
would ha’ been @ hangin’ affair, if,they’d, only 
had proof enough; and a pity they didn't, \If 
he dies this bout, the county 'Il he rid 0” the two 
worst scoundrels in it; for there,ain’t the match 
o’ this ere rig? in the diggins winpetntt 
thers is gone up.” 

With the exception of Mr. Murray, ae are all 
regarding the prostrate figure before, them, mach 
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asiif it were that of a wounded-wild beast. That 
geutleman’s heart is sorely exercised between its 
natural benevolence and the quite as natural re- 
pugnanee tewurd this social euteast, thrown, as 
it. were,on his charity. » What is to be done with 
him ?, , Ben presently volunteers a suggestion. 

** Tell, you what, square, if) you hain't no ob- 
jections,!and any o’ these gentlemen '}I turn in 
and-help, Pll doad the eritter into the big:wagon, 
and off with him to,the Bend; and bunt him up 
aldoétortodook a'ter his’ bruises:.I guess he’s 
bad enough off, and needs all-the help ‘he can git 
mighty,quick. ..What.d’ye say, boys ?”! 

$+ Phat'll be doin’ the oa — says one; 
with an.affirmative oath. 
hat Very weil, very well,” says) Mr. Murray; 
uneasily. ‘‘I suppose nothing better can ‘be 
ddne.:' Yes,;! yes, Ben, see 'to) it-at once. Poor 
fellow,!::; L fear his injuries: are very severe ; per- 
haps fatal.” 

** Phem kind don't die so:easy,’’ Hercules be- 
gins; and themsuddenly stammering, steps back, 
sbashed and staring:' ‘Mr. tay tor looks around 
with a start. 

A: young girl heb appeceehed’ the group s0 
lightly and noiselessly, that: they have not re- 
marked it, and she now stands close beside them. 
She had thrown! some: sort of drapery over her 
head on leaving the house, but it has fallen back 
on her shoulders, and the golden head, the beau- 
tiful, flower-like face, and large, startled eyes, 
seem to illuminate:the twilight, like a bright pas- 
sage in the midst of some sombre poem. ' 

itt Theresa;: what, are! you doing here?’ says 
her father, reprovingly.: ‘Go back to the house, 
child ; it’s no place for. you.’ 

«+ Mrs, Ben) said-some stranger had met with 

an jaecident,. and I..ran'down to see what was 
keeping’ you s0 Jong,’’.says ‘Theresa, her clear, 
bird+like voice-tremulous., “Papa, what are you 
going:to de with the poor fellow ?’ 

«Beni wilb:take: him to the Bend, and ‘see 
thet. he is: cared: sie ony i You: had better 
go ind ” ‘ 

Theresa: has given one involuntary apinionre at 
the sufferer, and, shuddering, ‘drawn back be- 
hind her father, ) 

{* But, it. is so far to the Bend, pip, dei 80 
late, and the roads are so bad. Had they not 
better carry him into the house ?’’: 
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+ But, you don’t consider, who the man is, The- 
resa. . It-is Kirke—the notorious Kirke,’’ 

4 What, difference, does, it, make who, he is, 
pepa t’’ says Therese, bravely, ‘Lt is enough 
to know that. he needs our care,”’, _; ; 

“My dear, you, are too tender-hearted. If it 
was, Beelzebub, or, Long, Arrow, who has threat- 
ened, all our. lives, you would want him taken in, 
and nursed all the same,’’; says Mr.; Murray, 
with impatience; a sure sign that he is on. the 
point of yielding...; 

“To be sure,,papa.,..And you know, it would 
be,our, duty. . Please, papa, let them carry the 
man in. Yon.n00 ange. .he poFey ee 
never will,’’ } bavors 

# But, Theresa—-Kirke--”. 

“But, papa, Jesus Christ!’ The, tears begin 
to gather in Theresa's eyes; her voice sinks: 
“+A stranger, and ye took me in; naked, and 
ye clothed me,’ ; Papa, I’m ashamed to seem to 
be preaching, but—-—”’ 

A tear from, Theresa is a most. powerful, argu- 
ment with ,her father.. Not.absolutely with the 
best grace in the world, he orders his..daughter 
back to the house,.and requests the assistance of 
the men in carrying their fallen fellow-cneature 
in, They.comply with alacrity, Somehow, the 
sight of the; fair young girl; and her, few words, 
have touched the rock of their rough, but humun 
hearts, and up gush the waters of \sympethy, 
They are ready, now, to «do anything for Kirke. 
One Hercules volunteers to go for a doctor; an- 
other offers to remain and sit up with the wounded 
man during the night. 

Thus, for the first.time in »many.a long. year, 
Kirke becomes the inmate of a decent home, and 
is tended, by Christian hands. None. of . that 
household is accustomed to/do things by halves. 
The man having once, beem received under their 
roof, all are ready to do for him whatever bro- 
therly kindness can, suggest. ‘Nor is it an easy 
task they have undertaken. A broken limb and 
broken ribs, are, not; healed im a day ;-and) for 
long weeks Kirke. /lies,helpless.on:the hands of 
his hospitable, entertainers. But Ben and his 
wife, oecasionally assisted. by a friendly neigh- 
bor, prove to. be excellent aurses, and Kirke does 
hot die, , 

At first, the man ia bewildered by, bis position; 
and who ean wonder? ‘fo be. suddenly trans- 
ported from the accustomed wild, bad life of 
danger and excitement, to this| pure and. quiet 
atmosphere, is almost.as great a change for him 
48 it would be,for. some of your scquaintances to 
enter heaven. These people are not of hid kind, 
hor he of theirs. He is shy of-stying|tnuch to 
them, and they do not know how to talkito him. 





Mr, Murray visits him frequently, and Kirke is 
civil, but yery silent,,. Qnoe or twice the good gen- 
tleman has attempted a little serious talk with his, 
strange guest, but it has been so stolidly received, 
that he'has given it up in despair. Mrs, Murray,’ 
also,,inya: heroic, moment, pays him a visit; but 
the poor lady is hardly in. the room before .her 
nerves, fail, and, with a faint word or two of sym- 
pathy, she retreats, and declares she is sure she. 
will dream of ‘the dreadful man for weeks; and 
she. wishes he were well.out of the house, and 
nobody murdered, 

For'the. most pattie bears his sufferings, outs 
wardly, with stoical endurance, inwardly cursing 
his fate, and anxiously impatient to recover, his 
strength, and escape from the unnatural restraints 
of order, kindness, and decency. Not that the 
man is not,,in his way, greteful ; he is only un- 
easy, and out) of place. Besides, he suspects 
Mr. Murray of, a desire to *‘convert’’ him, and 


,} angrily: resents the idea of any | mortal’s presum- 


ing\thus toward him--Gus Kirke ; trying to take 
him in, he phrases it.to himself. They are a soft 
lot, anyway, he thinks; with a kind of toleration 
for their weakness, |, 

One thing in the place he likes, though he says 
nothing about, it. There isa piano in @ room 
near by, and almost every day its chords vibrate 
to sweet sounds; often accompanied by a voice 
sweeter than their own, That is the chief plea- 
sure of Kirke’s jong, terrible days. ‘Not that the 
choice of the invisible musician i¢ always to his 
liking.: Oneday she sang the.‘‘ Land 0’ the 
Leal,’ and startled Kirke; with a sudden recol+ 
lection» of ‘the old, mother who, used to sing it; 
and such a crowd ef; other memories of that old 
mother followed the finst, that. the man muttercd 
an angry oath, and, pat his.fingers to his ears to 
shut out the sound. ; Another time she sang 
“« Annie Laurie,’'\and Kirke thought of the pink- 
ehecked' girl who sat by his, side at spelling- 
school, twenty years ago—he was'a wild boy 
then, but not) like this—and of the fancies he 
had had of :his own’ aad Lucy’s future, and of 
what it-had) all come to;/and he became more 
desperately impatient than ever to be out of the 
house.» But impatience will not help him, He 
eannet s0 much‘as take one step, and is fettered 
by his weakness mere: effeetually than iron could 
doit. In this strait, notwithstanding such occa- 
sional ene =~ is’ his great consoler 
and friend) | iic« 

|» Dd. you suppinntieanen Murray, sitting down 
every :day to’ sing and. play; hes any ides thet 
he isipreaching4o ® | poor, benighted soul a won- 
derful' sermon, without words, which penetrates 
where the most elequent sermons of the greatest 
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divinés ‘could not?) Not at! all. She" déed Rot 
dream of becoming att evarigelist:” ‘The most 
effective preaching is oftén‘the most unconseious: 
What has not the innéeent touch of a ‘ehild’s little 
hand done for ‘may afd! miny ‘a: worldty or 
wicked life? A's ‘much’ as thakes the differenioe 
befween two eternities: ' ined ef ybal toog 9 

“'Kirke’s anxi¢ty to be off is very sincere; Bat 
asthe time draws nearer und ‘neater, it brings 
with it a strange,/’undefinablereluctatice.' The 
014, exciting career, regarded from this peaceful 
standpoint, is not absolutely what ft lias hitherte 
séémed to be; Tt lid tts dhaPits ‘yet, no doubt ; 
but Kirke sometimes finds a ctitiois debate going 
on within ‘himself, ‘much to his' own astonish- 
ment, as to whether ® life of self-restraint, quiet, 
and respectability, in spite of its' apparent ‘pro- 
sitess, may not’ be preferable ‘in the long run. 
Besides, when he is 6nce’well and'away, he will 
be out of the ‘sound ‘6f that) sweet voice’ He 
thinks he would ‘like to’see the singer’s face be- 
fore he goes. He is quite sure it is the same ‘face 
he is’ vaguely conscious, that hovered near him 
on the evening of his ‘avcident. | He remembers, 
too, some compassionate words ‘uttered’ over him 
im ‘that same voice. | “Any thought of obligation 
tothe household centres’ always in her. 

At last the doctor tells him he may attempt to 
walk in a day or two, but he adds something that 
sounds like a death-warrant; or worse, in Kirke's 
ears. He will walk, but never erectly and swiftly 
again; some fatal injury has befallen sinew and 
joint; Kirke is doomed'to’ be a cripple for life. 
He cannot believe it, at first ; he will not believe 

-it'} and when conviction; inno gentle terms, ‘is 
forced upon him by the doctor, 'he is fairly over- 
whelmed. With a savage burst of blasphemy, 
8 curse agninst God ‘and mun, he buries his face 
in the pillow, and is'silént. Buch rough attempts 
at consolation as Ben and the doctor offer, he re- 
sents, desires them to get out of his sight, They 
leave him alone, to reconcile himself, as best he 
may, with the new conditions of his existence. 

In the meantime: there: is excitement in ‘the 
house, with which ‘Kirke‘hes ‘nothing to do. 
Business suddenty ealls' Mr: Murray away, and 
as it is the first time he hasbeen separated from 
his family for a night since: he brought them te 
this lonely spot, there is' a corresponding bustle 
of departure, end’ a multitude of last words and 
last directions. At the final moment, Mr. Mur- 
ray hesitates to go. Trusting and believing that 
he leaves his wife and datizhter gafe and well 
protected, be'cannot avcount'for this feeling, and 
concludes it must bé that he ‘is: more or less af- 
fected by his wife’s nervousness over his absence. 

‘But Tll be back to-morrow evening, at the 





latest,” Ke repeats, for the twentieth time, « and 
there is not the slightest'excuse for worrying.” 

“ke Tf youcannot return ‘before evening, Jolin, 
you mist really promise to Pétiain until the next 
day,” says his wifé/ alwys ready with her ap- 
pretensions.” «Tt f# such along, Areary ride, 
'} especially after dark’; ‘and’ thei) you know, that 
dreaifal ‘Long Arrow hasbeen séen in the neigh- 
bérhood lately ; and E'tremblé when T think of 
the threats ‘he has made’ against you ; those In- 
dians are so revengeful! Pray, be careful, and 
promise nie you won't ttenrpt'to travel at night.” 

‘“ Well, then, I promise,” says Mr. Murray. 
“ Bless me, how nervous these women are !’” Then 
he turns around to give minute directions as to 
the bolting and securing of the house in his ab- 
setice, arid’ ten times ‘as ‘nervéis as his wife, at 
last motints ‘his horse’ and rides away. Looking 
back at the hotsé; ‘something like a presentiment 
of evil tugs so strongly at His heart, that he is 
tempted to renounce his journey altogether, but 
ashatned of what looks so ‘extremely like a fool- 
ish weakness, he ‘sdys, “Pshaw !”’ to himself, 
and proceeds. 

The remaining members ‘of the household go 
about their usual affairs. Before retiring at night, 
Mrs. ‘Murray patrols the house like a sentinel. 
Tt is so well secured that the family will have 
difficulty in releasing themselves next day. She 
is afraid of Indians,’ of horse-thieves, of rattle- 
snakes, of Kirke; she ‘is sure they will never 
see daylight again.. But'they'd6; and jit is’ al- 
ready late in the afternoon of the second day of 
Mr. Murray’s absence. 

‘Mrs, Murray, after her night of anxiety, bas 
lain down for @ nap} Mrs. Ben is gathering 
whortleberries ; the men ‘aré busy with their 
work not far from the hotise;' Theresa is at the 
piano, singing and Playing; wae Kirke is alone 
in his room. 

His mind is fall of the doétor’s terrible judg- 
ment. Is he henéeforth to ¢rawl between heaven 
and earth, an ‘object of pity even to the mean- 
est—the poor, maimed ‘wreck’ of a man? He, 
who but “yesterday, as it were, éxulted in the 
pride and fullness of animal st¥ength? It seems 
like the horrible transformations of a dream— 
monstrous, not to be credited. Bitter, and sore, 
and ‘unresigned, everything for this world looks 
black to him, and of another he but seldom 
thinks. ‘Nevertheless; he is not exactly what he 
has been. ‘He doesnot realize it himeelf; others 
have not noticed it, but there ise a change, an un- 
definable change. A little wedge has been in- 
serted into a long-neglected fissure of the man’s 
tough-fibred heart; but one blow is needed to 
drive it-home. 
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uZheresa® Murray is ‘singing and playing. At 
first, the musip‘angets him ;it seems to be mock- 
ing his solitude and misery: But. ae it-continwes, 
hie’ grows calmer “by degrées. | All the house is 
silent,’ but for those. sounds.) An idea strikes 
him. He is going away so:soon'; péerhepy he may. 
not havé another opportunity to.:see the young 
girl to whom he owes so much, and who has 
touched some tender chords of which he is hardly 
conscious, deep down -im. ‘the man’s begrimmed 
soul. The house “is ‘deserted, and nobody will 
be the wiser if he steals out, and ‘takes a look 
at her; he will at least havea clear memory of 
her face to carry away with him. It is partly 
curiosity, and partly a better feeling; partly, 
too, a desire to escape by any'means from the 
dreary contemplation of his own misery. It has 
sometimes occurred to Kirke, of late, that he was 
not meant to be a had man; he thinks of it now, 
and wonders vaguely. what; he. was meant to be. 
Then he makes thé’ first attempt tt “leave his 
room sinee he entered it. 

He is weaker than he thought, and in taking 
a single step, he finds.the doctor's words verified ; 
he can only drag himself painfully ‘and slowly 


along. With a kind of horror upon him, he sets | 


his teeth together, and wishes he had died rather 


than linger on to meat, such, a fate... 

Supporting himself against the wall,he crawls 
out of his room, and slowly makes his way to- 
ward the door, which lies between him and the 


singer. Crouching down, beside it, exhausted 


and trembling, he has: his wish. .. Theresa sits at | 


the piano, her delicate profile outlined against the’ 
window opposite, her youth and beauty shining 
in the low-ceiled, homely room, like star. 

Kirke remains quite still, watching her. 


She, 


is playing a simple, but ‘touching air; something’ 


in it reminds you of the odor of violets in the 
spring. A sense of awful, impassable distance 
grows upon hiin as he gazes dnd listens. What 
ishe? Even to mention his gareer,in the pre- 
sence of innocence is to offend it. He, born to 
fair prospeets and an honorable naine, has thrown 
away the one, and, blackened the other. He has 
been the willing associate, nay, the leader of men 
whom vice and crime have almost thrown with- 


out the pale of humanity! His very name is a 


synonym for whatever is bed, He forgets the 
physical infirmities which he but. now, cursed as 
his greatest misfortune, An uputterable sense of, 
degradation and desolation ‘possesses him. Un- 
able to resist the impulse, he gradually sinks on 
his knees, and reclining against the wall, weeps, 
bitter tears—despairing tears, . All is lost ; all: 
thrown away—honer, reputation; happiness ; 
health and streagth have followed them. What 





can the wretched prodigal do but weep ! 
can he do but despair? 

« ) think ‘an angel puts it-into Theresa's heart 
at this anoment, to’ sing an‘old, familiar hynit. 
Kirke has heard it many times’ in his boyhood. 
Every line! ani note ispeak to’ him with an’ élo- 
quence which only old assdciations could give: 
It possessed little’ meaning. then; but now, did 
the voice .of. his: dead) mother speak ‘from the 
grave, it could not speak with more power. Tt 
is @ soul’s supreme’ moment. ’ Kirke’s' hardéned, 
bitter heart melts within him ; a keen longing to 
be something better tha he is—something not 
unfit to breathe the same atmosphere with that 
pure young creature; to do something to retrieve 
his unworthy pasts his breast. I believe, 
at this moment, true repentance visits the man’s 
soul, and that the Kirke, who kneels weeping at 
the door of the rude parlor, is one of those over 
whom the angels in heaven rejoice. 

Theresa, in the méantime, absorbed in sweet 
sounds, hears nothing, and sees nothing. But 
as she is finishing_a plaintive.iold ballad, some- 
thing—a shadow, @ stealthy step, she scarcely 
knows what—causes her to glance with a start 
behind her. ‘Gfeit God! 1s ‘it 9 fearful illusion ! 
The word on her Jip dies inan inarticulate moan. 
She faintly strives; to rise, to fly ; but the blood 
in her veins is tutning'to ice. Death, & horrible 
death, menaces her, and she is powerless even to 
shriek. The swarthy features of Long Arrow 
scowl upom her. with demoniac ferocity! The 
long knife in his uplifted hand gleams above her ! 
A moment more, and the Indian’s coveted ven- 
geance will be consummated. Theresa,closes her 
eyes, thinks of her mother, and tries to say a last 
prayer. 

But there is a rescue at hand. The bright 
young life is not to close thus. Almost at the 
same moment as Theresa, Kirke has caught sight 
of the intruding savage. He is on his feet. 
Instantly, with the. strength of desperation, he 
throws himself upon the astounded Lopg Arrow, 
and they are locked in a deadly struggle. The- 
resa’s screams.reach the ears of the men in the 
field. They drop their tools, and hasten to the 
house with their utmost speed, expecting they 
know not what, 

What they find is a toom in utter, disorder! 
Mrs. Murray fainting at the door; Theresa Mur- 
ray kneeling on,the: floor, helding Kirke’s hands 
in hers. Long Arrow’s terrible knife has missed 
the victim for whom he had destined it, but it 
has found another. Lorg Arrow lias escaped. 
But Kirke is dying. 

The career of the wild western dpgperado is 
over; the new life, just begun, will be completed 


What 
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elsewhere. The men soon comprehend how it is. 
They bare their heads around the recumbent form. 

However. Kirke has; lived, he,is dying like a 
hero at last ; par she anieah smiang mp anne the 
instingt of the heroic, i banal + 

*« Kirke, what shall [ do for youl? What shall 
I say te you? Oh; Kirke, do you kidw how to 
pray ?’’ says Theresa, with fast-dropping tears. || 

“‘ Not. much, Say,.@ prayer- for: me,’’ rage 
Kirke, faintly. 

‘Dl. pray for you, as long as I live. Oh, 
Kirke, pray for yourself !;, it’s mot, too late,’?; 


‘Yes, yes... Just.now I/prayed, I reckon the 








Alnighty , heard,me,;; for He let, me save your 
life; and I -couldnit, ask for anything more, 
Don’ tiforget' me, Theresa.” | 

‘Never, never! Oh, poor Kirke! To. think 
you' gave your life forme! Oh, may God bless 
you! (May He have merey:upon you!” 
fs Amen)!” says Kirke, with a long sigh. The- 
rest kisses the cold hand, over which her tears 
rain so thiekly. It drops heavily... A gleam like a 
smile, a Jook of surprise, as at something beautiful 
crosses the outlaw’s face. . It-is the last look that 
will ever yest therein this ;world.| He/is gone, 

And this is how Kirke died, ; 





| WEE-WEE’S LULLABY. 


BY L. A. W. 


} eee sweet! Bonnie sweet! 
Dainty baby Bell! 
_. Rest your little head to sleep, 
While mother rocks you well 
Fold your pearly rose-leaf lids 
Over bright eyes blue— 
Purple-blueg of hyacinths, 
Tipped with gleamy dew, 
Goldy locks, peach-bloom cheeks, 
Ripe sttawberry lips, 
Fail of honey-dew more sweet 
Than queen-bee ever sips, 
Nestle here, and mother’s. arms 
Wiil take you, soft and slow, 
To see the bonnie, blessed things 
) The bright dream spirits show. 
Should the whole world coaxing come, 
With its throne to-day, i 
Mother would not, for its, throne, 
Give her love away. 
All the nabobs of the earth, 
Counting down their gold; 
Never have the quarter-worth 
Of baby’s kisses told, . 
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SHACKELFORD, 


All the might of all the world— 
‘Are, not. worth a finger-tip 
Of baby’s tiny hands. 
All the gems of laid and sea, 
Aid stars in all the skies, 
», Ape not worth, to mother’s heart, 
The light in baby’s eyes. 
Bands of fairy flower horns, 
Wound in mountain air; 
Syren’s harp of péarly shell, 
Strung with‘amber hair, 
(Nor any. song is half so sweet, 
Say they what they will, 
As Wee-wee’s little merry laugh, 
’ | And Wee-wee’s coo and ‘trill: 
But, darling with the hidden wings! 
Bonnie baby, Bell! 
Silver-tongue Js weary, now; . 
', That can mother tell, , 
80 rest you gently here awhjle, 
. And mother’s ‘care’ will keep 
) :Bweet quiet for her sweetest one, 
As long as she may sleep, 





It WAS A DREAM. 


BY ANNIB ROBERTSON NOXON. 


Tr was a dream—it was a dream— 
Haply such dreams do come; 

When only cobwebs fill the brain, 
And lipe are dumb, 

And fingers drop the tangled skein, 


It was a dream—it was a dream ; 
I know "twas false as fair; 

But, ah! it was pf beauteous worlds, 
And you were there; 

We met upon the angel’s stair. 


We met as hére we never meet, 
| No troubidd thought between; 
, The skies were bluer than, these akies; 
The trees more green. 
More tender were your tender eyes. 


I thought, as sometimes dreamers think, 
‘-” “Phat life had gone away; ‘ 





That we had wandered inte space; 
No longer clay; 
‘No longer beasts and birds of prey. 
‘We had no foul and scheming heart, 
‘7: fo mock our happy sleep; 
No busy hands to dig at graves, 
No, tears to weep; 
No appetite that mortal craves. 
“~ We were contented ; this—no more ; 
‘We kiiow not, asked not why; 
: No longer did we fear toe part, 
Or dread to die, ;., 
That we had vanquished—you and L 
It wag a dream ! Tt was a dream! 
I né’er may touch your hand ; 
(| We may not meet on earth again, © 
But, in the dreamet's land, 
They cannot, cannot part us twain. 
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ie th’ Act ‘SF Cages, in the year 1876, by" Miss Ann Stephens, in the Office of the Librarian, of 
, Congress, at Washington, D.C.) 


CHAPTER, XV.. | tie 

Tue British army entered New York, and held 
high carnival there, while Washington continued 
his, masterly and slow retreat to the upper, end 
of Manhattan Island, under such disadvantages 
as few men can struggle with and conquer, 

To the Royalists, half the meutrals, and un- 
thinking young people, this was a gala day, and 
their enthusiasm quite. overpowered the gloom 
of the patriots, citizens who; unable to escape or 
oppose, the hateful pageant, looked on in grim 
silence, while crowds applauded, and the streets 
were literally alive with scarlet -uniforms,,; em- 
blazoned banners, and lordly generals on ¢apari- 
soned war-horses, all moving to blasts of martial 
music, with the uplifted faces and measured tread 


of conquerors, along the streets sq. lately, qccu- } 


pied by the coarsely-elad, rudely-armed farmers, 
who had hurried from their plows and_¢ider- 
nills, to give their, lives np in any rude fashion 
that would serve the country they loved, , 

To thinking minds, grandeur, of action is un- 
derstood, better, than.material effects; | but sach 
ninds are always in the minority with crowds ; 
and for a time all this grand paraphernalia of 
war inspired wider enthusiasm than, was yet felt 
for Sterling, and his little band of martyrs,. who, 
had. only a few days before faced death in the 
Gowanus marshes, There was something that 
appealed directly to the imagination in troops 
thus gorgeously attired, led on by noblemen .who 
boasted the blood of kings in their veins; some- 
thing that aroused an enthusiasm of romance 
even in those, who, in calmer moments, loved the 
cause these men had come, to crush, 

Many a fair woman and lovely girl, that day, 
stood behind the half-drawn curtains: of her win- 
dow, and looked forth on the glittering pegeant, 
with burning cheeks, and throbbing: pulse, for- 
getting, in the music and rare excitement, that 
track across Long Island, which was yet red with 
the best blood of our retreating army, 

“There is nothing so successful as syonesa,?” 
While some, brave men and. consistent women 
Fitnessed this scene ip mute sorrow, or burning 
Tage, the masses turned the calamity into a gala 
Season, and hailed it, as @ burst of sunshine, 
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after the,.dull , peorinens Nae eloud has rolled 
| away. Many who had grudgingly opened their 
doors, to, the rustic patriots, who had no ides,of 
war save endurance and fighting, now flung thein 
houses .wide ppen for the. lordly officers; who 
mingling gallantry with, their military. duties, 
brought the sumptuous Rabits, and gay amuse- 
ments of the.,old,, world,..im sparkling contrast 
with the pers and earnest petriatiom of 
ours, 

Thus days ‘and weieka; wore on,.,,, Neyer, had the 
city ‘been, so, gay ! Never, had, its bouges rung 
with such. merry laughter, or,the, public walks 
resounded with grander music... Neyer, bad. all 
that was bright and, beautiful among women. re- 
ceived such graceful homage, 

Js, it strange that the army of pase, pulls 
ing defences, and digging ditches, knee-deep: in 
¢ mud, at; Washington Heights, should ‘have, been 
almost forgotten by the floating population thas 
hide their faces. in, a storm,; but. turn them smi- 
ling when the south wind blows. ; 

When the first excitement had abated a little; 
and the army had settled down into quarters,:as 
pigeons, when weary of, flight; sweep down among 
the ;trees.,of a grove, many persons, who; had 
fled from the city while it was held by, the patri- 
ots, came flocking, back to! their old homes, thus 
adding to the general cheerfulness. With, them 
came strangers, alsq Royalisis, seeking shelter 
near the.British, or strangers drawn to the city 
from various motives, all of whom, served to swell 
the social: tide,,and.make New York the head- 
quarters for those aristocrats who still adhered 
to the traditions of Old: England, or had private 
aspirations to gratify. 

During the, occupation, of A oe 
houges,in the city had been abandoned, or shut 
up iby the owners, and, as. a general thing, these 
buildings. had; been left. unmolested, One,,of 
them, a large ‘brick house, near the Battery, and 
within sight of the Bowling Green, was opened 
one morning, snd s half-dozen negro servants, 
all strangers in, the neighborhood, were busy ae 
bees, dusting the shutters, shaking rugs, and 
making such, general arrangements aa precede 
the, advent of a family, A young officer, who 
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was quartered in a neighboring house, paused a 
moment, and, in a careless, pleasant fashion, en- 
tered into pe with ths 3 o. who 
seemed to be a leadef in these A % 


aoa 


Kingsford was an ole man. In course not. 
’Bout my time ob life.’’ 
* Indeed !’’ 


‘Led An’ Gpry 4s 's crickét, § Wish yer could jist 


«So, we are to have og I see. So-{see Rin hist Miss Grace onter her side-saddle.” 


much the better. A house with the ‘shutters } ” 


osed is foo, much like a tomb for my fangy. } . 
te been Miss Rhoder, an’ there you'd a bin 


ho is coming here, my fine fellow? "Bome , ong, 
who loves the King, I hope.’’ } 

Old Nelse Kingsford lifted one hand to the 
White’ looks ow his teiople, wid gave therf ¥ little 
twist ‘with (his fingérs, as he bowed lower ‘and 
lower, impressed by the: maioety: Mippeirtinte'e of 
the young ‘mar. thal 

vilew Lay decking 1)! Seéing’ Hike’ ‘yer aber ‘hearnt 
"bout bleimarie Kingsford” 

~46No, Pnever did: Who ie her °!! 2 > 
| 4« Nebbar bin’ to Philerdelpher, or det yoeiten 
*@ bea’ most “sultint”?) 

‘«No, I never was in Philadelphia. 
éan de'no offence in my’ ignorance.” 
> Under’ dem cirey.Astancers, I don’ t hesitate 
to say as inarse Kingsford is de berry fast gem- 

man in deth parts; an’ Fam one of lis boys.”” 

‘Boys! Rather ‘an old one, ‘I should think.” 

Nelse straightened “#’ lock ‘of ‘hid white wool 
over hid tyes, and broke into 's chuekting laugh, 
as it rolled back crisply to his temple. 

« Hf, bi! He; het Dat'am de fact. ‘But, yer 
sée, ole matse took dis darkey for his own boy 
‘fore he went tér’eollegé, tin” dé name sticks.” 

“Exactly. So, your master is gearvae. from 
Philadelphia?” 

«Jes 80.” 

“And is a good friend to the king ?” 

«: Der most ftitermate frien’ de king pee had. 
No'mistakée.”bout' dat.” ' 

The officer em at which reve a 
serious. 

‘* Dat am de livin’ truf. De s king ‘ean Boast ob 
it ebbery day in de year, if hé wants ter.”’ 

««That is‘kind;”’ said the young man, striving 
to look grave.’ ‘So,’ your’ titastér' is an old 
man?’’ ii is 
* Jeg ‘yet Wait one minit) while I learn dem 
fool niggers how to shake-@ Pig;’’ said ‘Netse;’ 
turning ‘sharply’ on two ‘young Africans, who 
were lazily swinging | Tarkish’ rug’ between 
them, near the doorstep. ‘Look a here?’ What 
you "bout dar, switehin’ dat ‘rug inside de door 
yard fence? Get oiit inter de middle ob dé road, 
an’ make de dust fly, dar?) 9 

The two men saunteréd indoletitly through the 
gate, and raised « small clowd ‘uf dist in the midé 
ale of the ‘street. | Then’ Nefse turned ‘to the offi- 
oer, ahd made another elaborate bow. 


So, thére 


{ 


' “Two young ladies ! 





«’ Souse’ me, but’ yer. was askin” if thatse 


‘¢Miss Grace is his daughter, I suppose ?”’ 
“6 Ye-es, Miss Grace is his darter ;, but it. might 


mistook. “ 


Why, tot will make the 


neighborhood brilHant.”"' 

‘“Oné'on ‘em fs’ "nuff for dat?*’ 
oe? \ghould’ fancy ‘that due" Would ‘be Mise 
Gace," gaia thé ‘yoing “than, “Who had been 
watching’ the’ darkey’s' face, is” he spoke, with 
some interest? ''' 

“ Py ‘cotirse: steed how ‘did’ ‘yer guess dat? 
He, he!” 

“Oh; T am ‘famous’ at’ guessing. ‘But this 
youth lady. “What is ¢Ke'like?”” 

“«Jis like an angeril from Ge golden streets ob 
ae New Jeruseriem.” !'\" 

‘ Pair, then'?” 

“hee Ha PY’ 
‘a White+—* 

‘Ag der lily ob der vibe! t 

“ Bla’ eyes?” 

wake fobiit’d eggh, jet Maid.” 

“ Har——” 

“Guinea gold; spuii ‘inter flax.” 

“She must ‘bé gradeful, tos.” 

“ As & trout,’when ‘Her kinder sails out from 
under de bank; ballenicering Herself on her fins.” 

“Your "Yoling ‘inistress must Be a rare crea- 
ture. ” 

** Raré f'No. Nothin’ skittish "bout her ; gen- 
tle ds dela ob dé pastér. ‘Now, if yer want 
one db de rarer kind, thar’s Miss Rhoder, when 
die’s got blue blazers ini her eyes.” 

“Miss Rhoda, I think ‘you said, is not Mr. 
Kingsford’s tlaughter.’’ 

‘No. “Twixt you an” de gate-post, she am ris 
in ‘de household, Miss Rhoda Clyde is, ‘cause 
der is ‘some ob de ole blood in her; but it’s 
mixed, I tell yer. T's aftaid it’s awfully mixed.” 

“Howitt 

“T's gwoin to "lustrate. Did yer ebber drink 
olé applé-jack f° 

« Appte-jack fT What is that?” 

se nd Wooked in’ ‘the young man’s face an in- 
dtarit, Tést in Wohiering amazement. Then he 
broke into a low laugh, dashing one hand against 
his kree! *” 

What ‘ath “dat !'la; ha, ha! he, he, he! 
What’ am apple-jack Jes as if yer didn't 
know” wit 

Nelse Gurved his hand into a cup, with the 
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thumb twisted in for a; handle, and went through 
avery fair pantomime of drinking. 

« But I do not understand yet,’’ said, the officer, 
greatly amused. ‘‘ It might be wine or brandy 
you are taking in that. dry drink,” 

“Wine! Brandy.!’’ answered Nelse, with in- 
fable contempt,‘ What.am them, fenmaperatine 
with apple-jack ?”’ , 

“Then it is something to drink 2”, 

“For drink | Jes, try ;it.. ;Come. in, an’ pay 
your ‘spects arter ole marse.comeson, . Nelse,’ill 
be.’bout, sure. Jest stowed a dimmerjohn in de 
peniry,; ole as.der hills; strong as dat feller wid 
de har, as tore dowm der gates ob.Gallerlee ;. an’ 
mild as a day-old kitten afore it ig drownded,’’ 

“This must, be..a wonderful drink,’’.said the 
young man, to whom Nelse was a perfectly novel 
character,‘ Pray, tell. me what it is made of.” 

‘Made on? , Applejuice-—jes dat... But, as.I. 
wer a sayin’, Miss. Roder, am, apple-jack jest 
arter its ’stilled, when de first fire am init, sharp, 
hot, an’ strong; sets; a feller’s head a, swimmin’ 
wid de fust drink.. But, Miss Grace am, de ole 
critter, when, it’s, stood, an’ stood, an’ stood, till 
de brash, fire am all gone,,an’ it drinks, meller 
as peaches——so meller dat you, kinder forgit how 
strong it is.”’ 

‘I shall not forget the illustration,’’ said. the 
young man... ‘‘ It will, be my first American les- 
son. Apple-jack and,the ladies ——’’ 

“ Mighty nice!, Mighty ,nice, both on |’em,’’ 
said. Nelse, softly rubbing his hands. together; 
“but, oh, Garry! if,dar don’t come de, family 
coach ’ fore its.’spected,; an’ dem lazy yaller boys 
confolercating over de rug, as if dar kingdom 
wasn’t a comin’. I say, Scipio Demosthernes, 
can’t you hear de rattle of dem wheels? Take 
in. dat rug, 1 tells yer, an’, stan’ ready, ter wait 
on de ladies when. dey gits out. Hear, now, I 
tells yer.’’ 

The. colored lads gave the,.rug one vigoreus 
shake, and hurried into, the;,house, then,, out 


again, with considerable dust on their clothes, }. 


which they had.no time to brush.off, for; the 
great, cream-colored: coach came up with a/dash, 
sweeping so,close to,where. the English. officer 
was quietly attempting a retreat, that; he was 
obliged to draw back to the gate, for the leaders 
had swerved from a, straight line, and. blocked 
up his path... , 

It was an embarrassing position, but the offi- 
cer accepted it gracefully, though his face .was.a 
little flushed when Nelse.opened the. carriage- 
door with a jerk, and a stately old gentleman 
came down the iron. steps, bending, his head to 
the young stranger as his foot touched the ground. 


than usual eare, for she set her foot irresolutely 
on the steps, anti her pale face, wher it appeared, 
was wan with soniething more serious than fa- 
tigue.. It. was a beautiful face, (no longer young, 
but full, of that delicate loveliness that springs 
from a \pure life, and is more touching than the 
bloom of beauty ever was. Hither the old man’s 
footing was insecure, or he'was disabled by fa- 
tigue, for when the lady placed lier hand ‘on his 
shoulder, and from necessity tlirew! her weight 
upon him, he faltered under the pressure. 

‘‘Permit me,”’ said the young man, comitig 
forward, and, with gentle ieare; he too assisted 
the lady te deseend those clumsy steps ; then re- 
signing her to Mri|Kingsford, he held the gate 
open while they passed through. ; 

By: this time another face appeared at the'car 
ridge-door, and a dainty little foot, ‘in ‘a red- 
heeled shoe, with silver, backles, 'was poised on 
the first step, as if its owner was about to leap 
impatiently | to the ground. 

The officer saw the danger, dnd sprang forward 
to. prévent it. 

‘* Be \careful, the: distance is more than it 
seems,’’ he said, with hurried disregard of cere- 
mony. 

The girl was dangerously willful, or had given 
herself too much impetus for retreat; At any 
rate, instead of drawing back, she half-fell, half- 
‘leaped into the! anms) of the stranger, suddenly 
outstretched ‘to break: her fal For one moment 
she clungto iim, then struggled from his arms, 
crimson from me¢ék’ to: forehead, and flashed a 
look upén that handsome face that brought: the 
blood into it like: a’ storm. 

‘You aré: very kind, and I was more than 
rash,’’ she said, with a light laugh, carelessly 
shaking’ the dust from her:garments in a fashion 
that revealed thesembroidered clocks that glowed 
on her silkenrclad ankles. ‘‘ Be careful; Grace, 
these horrible steps were too muck even for me 
to clear.” 

“Oh, I shall: come down nafely,”” answered a 
sweet voice ftom within’ the coach, and direetly 
a hesitating little foot was thrust -out, and a face 
of wonderful leveliness a ar’ down 
upon them: .\»/! 

‘‘Ah, this is Grate,’ thought the young’ man, 
\turning from the fair lady, who was still: busy 
with her skirts, dinner negro was tight. She is 
like an angels’? {. 

‘He hesitated. a Uitte, as men of the world will 
when impressed bythe exceptional; purity of a 
perfect woman, but heltout dis hand reyerently, 
as if about to ‘touch \spare! conseerated thing, 
when Grace Kingsford faltered on the first step, 





Then he turned to assist a lady out with more 


and seemed ready to draw back.; for his life he 
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would not: have dared to ‘open his arms ‘for her, 
as he clasped them ardund the other one. 

Gracé: laid her gloved-hand in his, and ‘care- 
fully descended the steps, thanking'him, gently; 
when |she reached thé ground. By this time, 
Rhoda Clyde had ‘arranged her dress, and ‘rather 
réluetahtly followed'Grace, as she walked toward 
the house.’ When thelofficer held the gate open, 
those large and thost expressive eyes were lifted 
ohee more to his, grid withdrawn ‘beneath their 
sweeping lashes, ‘as’ wens’ ‘lose themselves in a 
eloud. 


‘The: officer neni ‘the adios enter: their | 


dwelling; and: loiteréd ‘by: the gate, while those 
poor, tired horses took'a/little breathing-time 
in front of the heavy conch; which with the last 
sunbeams: flickering’ upon its'painted pannels 


dnd gilded seroll-work gtill bloekéd the way. ‘The ; 


horses} flecked with foam and clouded with dust, 
and the traveling-carriage and servants had -at- 
tracted a crowd of boys to the neighborhood, at 
which ‘Nelse was deeply offended. 

“Jest yer crack yer whip ober dér heads,/an’ 
larn de young: fry bettérer: manners: dan ‘come 
crowdin’ ’bout here; den pull up yer-hosses, an’ 
trundle dis yer chariot off to de stable..«Dese 


York ignoramefotises tin’t used to:sich.” » 


The coachman, to whom: Nelse was high do- 
mestic authority, gathered’ up) his reins, drew 
his horses into line, and turned:the next corner 
with a dash that elicited! a faint «shout of admi- 
ration ‘from the crowd which .Nelse was. majes- 
tically waving away with his'hands) i 

The young officer, highly amused by'thescene, 
stood by the gate waiting for &/ fice! passage, 
when Mr Kingsford came: ut ey the: house and 
addressed him. ’ 

# Excuse me, but my wife has been ill, and I 
forgot everything but her ‘The journey has been 
@ terribly’ severe one; and“she! was. completely 
worn outi? So T had'no ohoige but' to abandon 
the young ladies to your care.’ j 

i«*Tt-was both @ pleasure andan’hénor you'con- 
ferred on’me} I was'glad tobe of service. The 
lady ib not'seriously ill,I hope?) sii: 

‘Aclittlée faint-and exhausted ! with tig, 
but quiet and rest will restore her, we hope: 
has' been a long journey, and our roads tag 
affairs, compared to. those of your country’; for! I 
take’you ‘to bean English Gfficer.”’ 

The young man bowed, and smiled, « : 

«Pray, odecept' my thanks)! now. «Fhe ladies 
will ‘offer their's hereafter,’ And,’ tell’ ‘mney! to 
whortare they indebted’ f"! i! coe 

The young-man lifted his military’ hat, and an- 
swered, with modestgrace;  ~™ 

“ Major André, of his majesty’s army.” ' 


> 





‘alight’ or tot: 


‘CHAPTER XVI. 
“Free! Fire!‘ Fire!" y 

‘ Thie awful cry dame first frém ‘the hoarse 
throat: of a’ city ‘watelimiin} ‘who ‘still paced his 
rounds among the'goldiers) ¢alling out the time 
of night. It was ‘echoed fiercely from point to 
point, by soldiers of guard, and passengers ont 
late in the streets. 

“Fire! Fire! "Rite Pp” 

The cry swelled and took volume from a thou- 
sand voices. ‘Trumpets souridéd the alarm. Bells 
chimed fiercely in; adding their iron clangor to 
the tumult. Citizeris sprang from their beds in 
dite alarm. Soldiers, thinking it‘ a midnight 
attack, seized upon their’ arms, and- poured into 
‘the street, eager to cipe with an enemy that 
‘defied ‘their valor. , 

A band of soldiers; irc gti a fierce drunken 
carouse in some’ ‘public ‘house, wanting fire for 
their’ pipes, 'and‘finding none in the white ashes 
ni’ the heatth, had torn’ dowh the muslin of a 
curtain at‘the window, and’ striking sparks from 
their’ flint-locks, twisted it in a wisp, threw it 
on the table reeking ‘with’ their potations, and 
set it' on fire, shouting ‘as'they thrust their pipes 
into the burning mass, or turned away in moody 
silence, scarcely knowing if their ‘pipes were 
‘In the stupor that was upon 
them, no one heedéd'that the fire upon the table 
turned into liquid) blue’ flame, and leaped and 
hissed, licking tip the’ spilled liquor, which lay 
in pools on the uneven boards, then crept up- 
ward: and onward; till’ the incl: where half of 
them’ had fallen down’ in ‘a drunken sleep, was 


‘hot and red as a furnace, from which they stag- 


gered inte the street, stolidly muttering, ‘Fire! 
Fire |’’ 

The ' town’ was one‘ mass of fire now. ‘ Flames 
leaped fromthe windows, burst through the’ roof, 
and gave its red ruin to the wind, which rose, 
fiend-like, just then; seized upon it greeilily, and 


) shook the fiery rain abroad ; then seized upon new 
; Objects with the swiftness of'an evil thought. 


''Then it was that the’ety of ‘fire arose loudest, 
in which the drunken ‘soldiers joined ; some in 
‘hoarse shouts, some ‘asking midudlin questions, 
with ‘'the glare of the anaes burning red upon 
theif faces. 

The wind ‘tose ‘high; ‘and the flames spread, 
pouring hot sparks in torrents through the great 
ornamental -forest-trées, “ddiling like serpents 
along the light wood-work of the fences, dashing 
floods’ of burning’ gold on ‘window-panes and 
‘chimneys, ‘tif they; téo, Biazed out, and gave 
dowble force to the conflagration. 

The streets were black with people now. Men 
earrying water in buckets, shot in and out of fl 
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crowd.’ Pumps were in motion at every corner; 
put ‘there was’no’ ‘organization; no means by 
which the fire-fiend could be overtaken in ite 
first wild outburst. 

‘With soldiers aoskaneaet to the roar reinentoe, 
and shouts of struggling men, thie great tumult 
scarcely’ brought the power of disturbance. To 
young André it only waked'a dream of battle, 
though'a storm of fire-sparks was drifting through 
the open’ window, ‘and shooting’ ten thousand 
jewels through’ the summer curtains of his bed 
This filmy material took*a fresh current of ‘air, 
and ‘burst into flame; as the door was flung open, 
and a young lad rushed in. 

With"a sifigle léap, the boy seized upon the 
draperies; ‘tore’ them “down, and flung them, ‘a 
mass’ of curling flame,’ through the window. 
Then he sprang to the bed, and shook the officer 
fiereely tipon his pillow. 

“Get up! Get up!’ The house is on fire!” 

It was ‘the shrill, clear ‘voice of' a child, ago- 
nized’ with fear, ‘cutting sharply through the 
stofm of ‘fire; a voice that went to the sleeper's 
heart. He started from his bed, found his clothes 
anid the fiery smoke,’ while the boy, who had 
seenied so brave, sunk into # corner of the room, 
with both hands to his face, and was sobbing 
piteously. 

' “Take care a yeuoene my lad, or you will be 
suffoctted. ‘The room is filling with smoke ! 
shouted the officer. 

“ And you—and you !”’ cried the’ lad, coming 
into: the “glare of ‘thé window, where the pale 
beauty of his face shone'out luridly. “The fire 
ean reach you as well as'me.”’ 

“Well, child, E'am ready. Come.” 

The lad'gave’a deep sob, and clung to ‘him 
with both hands, as Andre almost eariied him | 
through the rolling smoke. 

“Qh; have mercy! The’ stairs are’on = ” 
cried the lad, shrinking back. 

Itwas true, tongues of fame were curling up the 
banisters, and darting ‘across thé stairs: ‘Andre 
took a swift survey of the danger. “Cover your 
face,” he said, protiptly ; and snatchirig the lad 
in his arms, he leaped like a ‘deer down" _ 
stairs; and out intd the street: 

“Dake care of yourself;'Charley T° make care 
of yourself, and ‘keep out! of arm's way. This 
is territile |” he dried, as the boy struggléd down 
from his arms. “The danger here is nothiti¢’; 
but down yonder is a house, where helpless wo- 
men may be asleep, A’ house’ on fire!’ Great 
Heavens! And they are strangers f! People will 
think the place untenanted, and do hothitig to 





save them.’ 
Andre seemed to forget the lad in ‘this’ new / 


alarm, for “he turned; before any answer was 
given to his caution, and dashed down the street. 
The boy uttered a faint cry, and sprang after 
him, following breathlessly through the crowd. 
oLet' me help! he panted, rushing to the 
young man's ‘side;as he reached the door of 
Kirigsford’s house, and tried to dash it open. 
\iseTt! is loeked 1 God help'us!"’ cried Andre, 
searcely heeding the lad’s presence. ‘Is there 
no’ way ?”’ 
The boy, Charles; seized him by the arm. 


yl The window! It isn’t very high. It may not 


‘pe’ fastened. Let me climb upon your shoulder.” 
vs Brave boy! My glorious boy! Come!” 
' The next instant Charley was mounted on the 


*young? man’s shoulder, with one foot upon the 


window-sill. He dashed his foot through the sash, 
leaped through, ‘and was gone. 

‘«The door! Open the door!’’ shouted Andre. 

‘Almost’on the instant the door swung open, 
and the first flight of stairs was cleared. 

“Fire! Fire! Get wp, for your lives! 
tp! Fire! Fire!’ 

The hotise was’ foggy with smoke, through 
which crowd of negro servants came rushing, 
almost’ white with terror. 

“Where is you master’s room? Where——”’ 

Old Nelse did not wait to answer, but, flinging 
open @ door, called out, 

“Gor a massy onus! What am yer "bout, dle 
marse? Fire! But nebber yer mind; Nelse am 


Get 


Shere, fire or no fire.” 


Andre saw that the inmate of that room wis 
aroused, and rushed tothe next. One moment 
he hesitated at the door, then he opened it ‘with 
noiseless swiftness, and looked in. It was a 
large chamber, with two'deep windows, looking 
out upon a garden lighted up by the conflagra- 
fioti; till the Yoont itself was fldoded. A ‘soft 
haze of smoke ‘floated’ in} half veiling the high- 
posted bedstead, the crowd of snowy curtains, 
and a fair girt ‘that lay sleeping beneath them. 

“The ditiger wis tetritle, but this young man 
stood féttered tipon' the ‘doorsill, and dared not 
enter oni { 

* Phave aronsed the rest. ‘They will be saved,” 
said Chariés,"coming up. “But"be quick! Be 
witch The fire is‘ close upon us. Is this room 
empti 

"Ms Ai net There ‘is’ a lady ‘still sleeping ; 
but” 

_ * Still sleeping! 
shé ix ?* said the boy. 


Ah, how beautiful 
'“« Stand back! She must 
not be looked on ‘fn her sleep. Dori't you know 
that she would remember it always with shame ? 
‘Twill awake‘her:” ' 

Saying this, the boy glided into the chamber, 
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lifted, the curtains, that yeiled the (shimbers of 
Grage. Kingsford, and looked down‘ apon her 
wie strange earnestness; murmuring to hiswelf, 
* Beautiful | _ Oh, how’ beautiful !’’ 
The lad might well say that, fora/ lovelier head 
and shoulders never rested.on the cloudy white- 
ness,.of a bed, than those he gazed upen:.. One 


glance at the sweet, face, (the waves of! rich: thair, } 


half veiling the curved whiteness of an arn folded 
under the head, half scattered on the pillow, was 
enough to win a harder heart than) his to admi- 
ration... Still the boy’s face clouded, and leaning 
forward, he gathered ‘the, night-dress, that had 
fallen away fromthe white throat, tenderly over 
it; then, as tenderly, laid a hand on the shoul- 
der he had covered, for the glance and act came 
together, 

«Get up, lady ! Getup!, Itis tosave your life. 
Do. not be frightened, Just open your eyes, and 
look about. Some houses are on fire.close by,and 
this——” 

Grace Kingsford opened her eyes widely, won- 
deringly, like a child disturbed. in the midst, of 
her innocent dreams, and, bewildered: by the 
shock... Then she became conscious. that; some 
one, in the dress of a soldier, was.close by her bed, 
and drew the counterpane up to her affrighted 
face, and lay there trembling, 

‘You can see the burning houses. The trees 
themselves. seem on fire. I tell you, there is 
danger.” 

“ But my father—my mother!’’ cried the girl, 
starting up. ‘*Goto them! Go to my poor mo- 
ther! .She is ill; she is,helpless. What am I 
doing here ?”’ 

Charles caught hold of the terrified young crea- 
ture, as her bare feet touched the floor, and held 
her back, 

‘*Not there, lady, The street door:is open. 
Strange men may be in the house.’’ 

Grace shrunk ‘back, wringing her pads for a 
moment. Then she tore herself away. 

‘* Strange men! , What are they.to me? , Must 
my mother be left. to perish, because of this ?’’ 

She was darting off through the faint fog of 
the smoke, a,cloudy figure, swift.and white as a 
sea-bird, when the lad stood in her way. 

‘‘ There is no. need of. this, lady, . Your father 
is warned. The servants are up. A young 
lady. passed me ag I reached your door, just 
from her bed, as you are. She is with your 
mother,” 

‘With my mother, and.I here! Rhoda jis 
good and strong, but not. her own child !”’ 

‘« Charles! Charles !’’ 

The door opened, and a man’s. face looked 





boy’s pleading; drove Grace. from her purpose 
She shrunk — and, clung, to. the bedpos' , 
trembling, 

** Charles, Charles, do not frighten the lady, 
There.is\time.. Ladders-are found, and our men 
are, mounting te the, roof, with buckets, Tell 
her to have gourage.’’, Then he was gone. 

‘Grace had no, strength to move; When assures 
that..the. sharp, peril was over, allher heroisn 
gave, way; but, true(to;her filial love, she was 
striving to thrust,.her trembling, arms into the 
sleeves. ofa, dressing-gown that she had found 
somehow, when Charles looked hos and saw her 
oe from head to foot. |, | 

‘Dear me !. Howterribly,you.are frightened,” 
he said, coming from,the window, and holding 
the dressing-gown while she put it on., ‘* But that 


.is, nothing--nothing at all,, I was. terrified to 


death, at first; but a battle or two cures one of 
that, unless. you have» friend in the action who 
will expese himself, then I shake and tremble, 
almost as you do. . There, mow, here are your 
slippers, | found them by. the fire-light flashing 
on the buckles,, Let me put them on, you will 
never manage it;, but: 1 am awful cool in danger 
since I eame into the service; nothing like, that 
to: give a fellow courage,’”’; |, 

While he was talking, the boy fell upon his 
knees, and, without. waiting for permission or 
dissent, put the high-heeled slippers on the girl’s 
feet tenderly as a mother fits the first fleecy 
socks on her infant. 

Grace neither drew back or felt the strange- 
ness of this. proceeding, On the contrary, his 
sympathy comforted her, and she almost smiled 
down into the handsome face uplifted to hers, as 
he drew. the silken slipper on her foot. 

‘“ You. are kind; I shall never forget how 
kind,’ she said, hurriedly passing from him 
through the. red fire-light: «Some day I shall 
know better how to,thank,you,”’ 

‘* Not me, Don’t think that I did not know 
that this house,'was inhabited. It was Major 
Andre,, He aroused you;all. He called up our 
fellows,.and set them to work, or the whole con- 
cern would be making ashes now.’’ 

The boy spoke eagerly, as if defying some wish 
of repression., His'fine eyes flashed, and his face 
glowed in the illumination of the room. 

‘You. must thank him;’’) he added; “not 
me.’” 

“Iwill, Lwilli But you, also, Major Andre 
has slready done us a service.’’ 

‘‘ Ah. I thought so.”’ 

The boy was left slone, when this faint excla- 
mation broke from him, and, even in the ruddy 


in, The sight of this stranger, more than the { light, his face changed completely. 
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“I thought so. He knows them already.) His , fire dashed its red waves, Against this weird 
own quarters he left to burn down, that this { backgroundirose the church-steeple, now swathed 
house might be saved. But it was like him—so } in a winding-sheet, of white smoke, now stand- 
like-him. Up there we had no helpless women { ing out inthe hot. glare, as a spectral fabric of 
to protect,. while here was a sick lady, an old } gold, with every line andicurve burning against 
man,and.that beautiful girl. Ah,me! A battle- } the smoky blackness beyond. 
field. is: better, than this. There. we have no} Still the steeple was not on fire; for the con- 
ladies.” flagration raged with|more fury in the other end 

Miss Kingsford found her mother lying upon } of the church; but all.at.once.a wreath of flame 
her bed, exhausted with the excitement)that still ; darted through some rent in the roof, coiled 
preyed upon her. ,Her,cheeks were like marble, } around its base,'and shot forth scintillations of 
her lips pale; and tinged wath faint blue. She } sparks in another directign, till all, breaking and 
had evidently been saved from.a cruel death, for } uniting, rushed upwand in swift leaps of destruc- 
an hour in the streets, that night, would undoubt- ; tion. 
edly have been fatal. Then it was that Rhoda Clyde flung up her 

When Grace came in, she reached out her } arms, and a cry.of horror broke from her, 
hand, but could not speak, could not smile, «Oh, Heavens! Some living thing is up there! 
though her poor, white lips made a quivering } A human being; striving te escape! I cam) see 
effort. She was not alone. Mr. Kingsford hud } him move, but the fire swiftly pursues him up— 
gme down among the soldiers, still anxious} up! Qh, this is awful!’ 
about the house; but old Sally sat by her mis-} The keen agony of this cry startled Mrs. 
tress, fanning her with a gentle, sleepy motion, } Kingsford, who rose from her pillow, wild with 
for the atmosphere was still heavy with smoke, } terror. 
and the noises that came through the windows ‘What is it? Who is in danger? Not my 
startling even to a robust person. husband |” 

Rhoda Clyde stood by the open window, so “Yonder! Yonder!’’ cried Rhoda, pointing 
absorbed by what she saw there, that Grace came } to the steeple. ‘+ It is climbing, climbing!” 
into the: room unnoticed. Now and then she ‘* Grace, see what it is !’’ 
broke into wild exclamations, and leaned out till} Grace left her mother, and hurried to the win- 
the red light bathed her head and shoulders with } dow, but instantly her features became white as 
burning carmine. marble, for there, upon the burning steeple, she: 

“The church! The church is going! The fire } saw a human being, scarcely more than a child; 
has crept. in! I ean see it shooting upward, } it appeared, from that distance, creeping up- 
like serpents, 'in the blackness of a cave. They } ward with desperate energy, while, after him, 
seizeupon the pews. They coil and twine through ; the flames danced, and coiled, and shot with. 
the fantastic ornaments. Now it is a net-work } fiendish glee. 
of jewels, now latticed all over with burning; Horror-stricken, but fascinated, the two girls 
geld. Ha! How it runs up the arches, and } watched this struggle for life with distended. eyes 
breaks in the hollow of the roof! Every beam } and bosoms that forgot to breathe. The figure 
stands out like burning bridge. The pulpit } reached the belfry. He had. distanced the flames 
is one blaze of glory. Over it the sounding-board } by a foot or two, wound himself in through the 
vibrates like a, great diadem raining down jew-} wood-work, and hung there, one awful moment, 
ele. Beautiful! beautiful ! Oh, if this could last! } with his body in the air. 

No, no, the flames leap broader, and merge into} Down upon their knees the girls cowered, veil- 
tach other. It is one chaos of fire. The win-} ing their white faces with trembling hands ; 
dows are molten, gold. The roof breaks into they could not endure to see a human: being 
fissures, and those fiery snakes, shrill harbingers } perish as this one must. While they shrunk to- 
of conflagration, coil and race toward the steeple, gether in an agony of distress, the hoarse clang 
hissing as they go.” of .a ‘bell swept. over them. It was follow- 

Here Rhoda Clyde drew back, and stood in } ed by,a. single crash, and then @ loud, rushing. 
the light like a priestess, entranced by inspira- } sound. 
tion ; her hands were ¢lasped, her red lips part-} When they looked up, the steeple was sway- 
ed; her eyes shone like stars. ing to and fro, one slender pyramid:.of flame ; 

No wonder! ‘The sight was terribly beau- } then it sunk like a gigantic torch, flung down, 
tifal!. Great clouds of smoke were swept north- } sending a storm of sparks surging upward, that 
ward, and shut out the horizon with gigantic } settled down, in cinders, upon blackened walls, 
tmbankments of darkness, under which a sea of } where a church had been. 

Vou. LXIX.—29 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

‘On, my men! You have saved’ this house, 
but others are on fire.| We are hot wanted here.”’ 

Those stout, British: soldiers, who had been’ re- 
inforced ‘by the captain ‘and crew of # gunboat 
in the harbor, had.only to hear a'word of ‘com- 
mand to obey it. Almost before the order ‘left 
that young officer’s lips, the ladders were taken 
down, the water-carts in motion, and the sol- 
diers, in a close body, were pressing their way 
through the crowd, ready to fight the tempest of 
fire so long as it raged. 

Charies Wentworth remained on guard in the 
upper hall, after he had seen the ladies safe in + 
one room, until Mr. Kingsford appeared, and 
with many courteous thanks, relieved him from 
his self-imposed guard. 

The lad scarcely waited for the thanks he did 
not want, but rushed down the stairs, and into 
the street. He hoped to be in time to join his 


superior officer, and stood, for a moment, bewil- 
dered by the swift changes of the fire, which had 
swept the crowd far up the street. 

““T will follow,’”’ he said, starting on a run. 
‘Our fellows will be together, and that will be 
the way to find him.” 

Threading his course from fire to fire, Charles 


came to a house in the neighborhood of the church, 
around which the men ‘he sought were hard at 
work, taking orders from the old mariner from 
the gun-boat, who blasted them hoarsely through 
his speaking-trumpet. 

“Where is he? Where is the Major?” ques- 
tioned the lad, seizing the seaman by the arm. 

The old tar, who was thundering forth a fresh 
order,. took the trumpet from his mouth, with an 
oath. 

‘Where is who, jackanapes? And what are 
you doin” here? Get home, out on the way.” 

“‘The Major! He ordered up the company! 
Where is he?” 

‘Major! What do we want of sich, when 
water has got to fight fire? In course, he’s used 
up. ‘Goin’ toward the church, the last time I 
seen on him. On the roof, I shouidn’t wonder. 
Nice pint to watch the fire from.” 

“Thank you! Thank you!’ 

Waiting for no more words, Charley turned 
from the man, and walked rapidly to the church. 
It was already on fire, and for one moment he 
shrank back in dismay. The next, he rushed 
forward, darting toward a narrow flight of stairs, 
that led ‘to the roof. In doing this, his feet 
caught in the heavy bell-rope, that lay trailing 
upon the floor, and he was nearly thrown upon 
his face; but, recovering himself, he pushed the 
peor aside with his foot. 





‘On the roof! On the roof! He does not know 
of the fire below ! + Major! Major! What, ho !” 
The boy thought ‘that his voice rang out loudly 
as he leaped up the narrow stairs, screaming os 


‘he went; but it was scarcely more than a breath, 


and could have been no more heard through that 


‘outward tumult than the chirp of a frightened 


bird. 

How he found the dor leading to the roof, or 
how he balanced elf on the sloping surface, 
when he got there, the poor boy could never have 
told ; but he hurried to and fro without a thought 
of his own danger, calling out a name that made 
the heart in his bosom tremble as he uttered it, 
and pausing in dread when no answer came. 

‘He is not here! Let the fire burn, he is safe 
somewhere else !"’ he said, with a strange, wild 
langh, while the tears leaped down his face. 
«And I—and I——” 

All at once-the roof seemed sliding from be- 
neath his feet; a sick faintness came over him. 
He noticed, with shuddering, the awful height 
to which he had climbed, the fire that was roar- 
ing and crackling under him. 

For a little time he lay, prone upon the roof, 
paralyzed, and clinging to the shingles with his 
hands. Then he started up in wild desperation, 
and crept forward on his hands and knees till 
he reached the door.’ Here he drew back with a 
ery of dismay. The narrow stair-case was choked 
up with fiery smoke, which poured over him on 
the roof. 

Groping blindly about, he found another door, 
pushed it open, and shut himeelf into a winding 
passage. Here he could breathe again, for many 
openings were above him, and for a time the 
wind blew freshly through an opening, from 
which he could see'a crowd swarming around the 
church, and hear the’ trumpet-tones of that old 
mariner giving orders to his men. The lad tried 
to call out, but no one heard or saw him; so he 
sat down on the steps, numb and.half dead. 

All at once a fierce, hissing sound drew him 
out of this dull apathy. A thin veil of smoke, 
flecked with ‘fire, came curling up the stairs; 
then a denser volume swept over him, through 
which sharp streaks of flame shot upward. Wild, 
desperate, mad with ‘terror, he fied upward, 
swinging himself out of one opening, in at an- 
other, until he reached the belfry. Here his 
strength well-nigh failed, but, in some mad way 
he drew himself into the shelter of the bell, 
whose black mouth shielded him from the glare 
of the conflagration. Here he lay awhile, at full 
length, panting for breath, and shuddering with 
great throes of fear. 

The crowd bad discovered him from below, 
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hanging madly to the wood-work of the belfry, 
as those two girls had seen him, and a hoarse 
ory broke upward, more terrible to him than the 
roar and howl of the flames, for it was one of 
deep horror. 

Suddenly the boy lifted his head. The bray of 
a trumpet had reached him through the tumult. 

“The bell-rope! The bell-rope! Haul it up! 
Heave it over before the fire catches it.’’ 

Swift as thought, the lad leaped to his feet, 
seized upon the heavy rope, and dragged it up. 

“Tumble it down! Toss it out with all your 
might!” sounded the trumpet. 

Fired with supernatural power, the boy wound 
the end of the rope into a coil, dashed it out, 
and elinging to the wood-work,.looked down. 
His breath came in sobs. A rain of perspiration 
fell from his face as he wafched it rush down- 
ward, like a great black serpent, writhing and 
quivering toward the hundred eager hands held 
up to receive it. 

“Hold on! Keep her taut !’’ shouted the old 
mariner, to his men, who seized upon the rope. 
“Stiddy, now! Stiddy!’’ Then clapping the 
trumpet to his mouth, he called out, ‘* Stiddy it 
is, my hearty! Take a good grip! Grapple the 
riggin with yer feet, and give way! Never fear, 
but we'll haul yer in.”’ 

The lad heard these words, and tried to obey 
them, but shrunk back appalled. That sea of 
pale, upturned faces, heaving in waves beneath 
him ; the conflagration roaring like wild beasts 
under his feet ; the great black canopy of smoke 
shutting out the sky overhead, smote all the 
courage from his heart. His limbs shook, his 
teeth knocked together; the blindness of great 
terror came to his eyes. 








“He is panic-struck! He is panic struck ! 
Nothing can save him now!” cried a stranger in 
the crowd. ‘God help the boy !”’ ; 

«Who is in peril? | What, is it that;strikes the 
crowd dumb?”’ asked an officer, who had just 
pushed his way into the throng. 

‘“‘Up yonder! Up yonder! You can see his 
face yet! God only knows how he came there,”’ 
answered the man, covering his faee to shut out 
the scene. 

The officer lifted his eyes, and saw the face. 
No word escaped him; but, of all the human 
beings there, he was the palest. 

‘Pluck up heart. Swing yourself over like a 

Before the sentence could be finished, the 
trumpet was snatched from the mariner’s lips, 
and the trembling voice of the officer sounded 
through it. 

“‘Charley! Charley! Try, try, for God’s 
sake! The rope! The rope!’’ 

Through all the tumult, through all the hoarse- 
ness of the brazen trumpet, the boy recognized 
that voice. With one leap, he sprang upward, 
seized upon the rope with hands and feet, clung 
to it madly, and dropped ; for his weight swayed 
the bell, which gave one crash, and then lay side- 
ways, with the great iron tongue quivering in its 
throat, while the shock of thai first fall did not 
wrench away the desperate grasp of those hands; 
they clung to the rope till it was steadied again, 
and, impelled by his own weight, the boy glided 
down, down, till he was borne over the roof of 
the church. Then a wild cry, and a deeper 
groan, broke from the crowd. 

‘The rope! The rope is.on fire!” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





NETTIE’S PRAYER. 


BY MRS. G. 


Lirrie Nettie had chanced to stray, 

Intoa neighbor's house one day ; 

Pure as @ pearl an infant lay, 
On pillows of snowy white. 

“Ah!” said Nettie, “I wish, I de, 

T had a dear little sister, too,” 

As her eyes looked down with a wistfal blue, 
At the holy, beautiful sight. 


That eve she knelt by her trundle bed, 
And lowly bowing her childish head, 
“Send, Father, kind!” she softly said, 
“A sister for Nettie. Oh! 
It is so lonely and still all day, 
I thought I would just kneel down and pray, 
If you wouldn’t send one right away, 
Dear Father, I want it so,” 
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Time stole along. With every night, 
Still Nettie knelt in her robe of white; 
And angels leaned over the crystal height, 
To hear the little one’s prayer. 
And so it happened that, by-and-by, 
As the blossoming days of the 8pring drew nigh, 
Fond hearts were entwined by another tie, 
And the darling was surely there. 


What other iittle one under the sun, 

So pretty a deed has ever done? 

And if by asking the gift was won, 
Faith holds a magical wand! 

May Nettie never forget to pray, 

For the precious sister that came that day, 

Till the tides of life shall have ebbed away, 
To the golden, sweet Beyond, 





) HE HOUSE THAT JOHN DAMA BUILDED. 


BY T. 8. 


* Yas, it’s very fine,” said John Dama, in an- 
swer to the’remark of a friend, ‘* but wait till 
you see my house.” 

** Ah! Then you are going to build 7” 

“Tam.” 

** Where ?” 

«Tl show you.” 

A few minutes afterward, Mr. Dama drew up 
his splendid pair of bays, and pointing to a large, 
old-fashioned house, beautifully situated on an 
eminence that sloped down in long reaches and 
graceful undulations to a small lake, from which 
flowed a stream that the eye could trace for a 
for a mile away, until it lost itself in a broad 
river, said, 

“I am going to build on the spot where 
that house stands. I’ve been waiting over 


three years for its owner to get where he’d be 
obliged to sell, so that I could buy the place at 
my own figures. I saw that he was drifting to 


leeward, and that he would strand, ere long, or 
go to pieces on the rocks. So I held off, know- 
ing the time must come when he would be forced 
to sacrifice this old homestead, which has been 
in the family for nearly a century. You know 
how it is; when times are easy, property holds 
its own in the market, and if you buy you have 
to pay about all it is worth; but when a’ pinch 
comes, and many owners of real estate are forced 
to sell, in order to raise money for business pur- 
poses, prices are apt to fall off heavily. We are 
in just such a pinch now, as you are aware; and 
this man’s necessity has become my opportunity. 
Yesterday the title of his splendid old estate 
passed to me, and to-day I would not accept 
twenty thousand dollars advance on my bar- 
gain.” 

John Dama was a happy man, or thought him- 
self so. He had long envied his neighbor the 
possession of this property, and now it was his 
own. Why should he not be happy? 

‘I would drive you: through the place,’’ said 
Mr. Dama, “ but the‘late owner has asked, as a 
special favor, that while his family remain, which 
will be for a month, they shall be free from all 
intrusion. Some people have this weakness, you 
know.” 

And Mr. Dama shrugged his shoulders, while 
a look of mock compassion flitted across his 
race. 
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“I'm sorry for them,” he added, in an indif- 
ferent tone, ‘“ but its their misfortune, and there 
are plenty to keep them company. The place 
has been running to seed these ten years, and it 
is time it passed into better hands. The march 
of improvement does not stop, and if people 
stand in its way, they have to go down. A 
man has no right to hold on to 4 piéce of pro- 
perty like that, if he isn’t able to improve it. 
He mars the beauty of ‘the whole neighbor- 
hood.” 

‘* You will build magnificently ?” 

* Wait, and see,” returned Mr. Dama, with a 
proud toss of his head. 


“« The site is one of the finest in the neighbor- - 


hood.” 

‘The very finest,”’ said Mr. Dama. “ And 
the house shall be the finest. I never do things 
by halves, and never count myself second to 
any man.” ‘ 

It was in this spirit that John Dama set to 
work to build the house in which he thought to 
dwell; and, to do him credit, he did build mag- 
nificently ; so that his splendid residence eclipsed 
the most costly and elegant to be found in the 
neighborhood. But it happened with him, as it 
happens with most men who build ambitiously. 
Never, in any true sense, did he live in this 
house which had cost him so much thought, and 
care, and money. Its halls were spacious, its 
rooms large and high, its furniture like that of 
a king’s palace; but he could never make it re- 
ally his own, because it was not in correspond- 
ence with his true inner life, which was selfish, 
narrow, and mean. 

When Mr. Dama saw, from a distance, his 
palace-home standing out against the sky in all 
its grand and tasteful proportions, and felt 2 
glow of satisfaction warming his breast, his ple2- 
sure was not grounded in any love of beauty or 
art, but in pride. It was not from outward things 
that his nature was stirred, but from the admi- 
ring voices of men heard in his thoughts. When 
he walked amid the rare and costly adornments 
with which he had surrounded himself, the pic- 
tures and statuary, the rich furniture and mir- 
rors, they did not speak to anything responsive 
in his soul, but only awakened a dull feeling of 
pride. He was their possessor, and because of 
this he gloried in them. 
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Before a year went by, it came to pass, that 
we. Dama lived fora small part of his time in 
his home, which he had builded so grandly. 
(rue, his body was there—his outer man—but 
the real Johm Dama, in his conscious living and 
thinking self, dwelt in another and very different 
home; one not set up by masons and carpenters, 
at his bidding, but built, stone on stone, with his 
own hands. Wo deft weaver wrought in looms 
the curtains and carpets that hung at its win- 
dows, and covered its floors. The furniture was 
not made by skilled workmen; nor did its pic- 
tures and ornaments grow under the magic hands 
of world-renowned artisis. All was the ereation 
of John Dama himself, and in every smallest 
thing a representative of the quality of his life. 

It was in this home, which he had built up 
and adorned, that Mr. Dama really dwelt. How 
poor, and mean, and narrow it was! Why? 
Because, as to the life of his affections, which is 
every man’s true life, he was narrow and mean. 
There was uo largeness of sentiment about him; 
nothing broad; the circle of his interests was too 
small to really includeanother. He lived in the 
poor little world of self, and not in the magnificent 
domain of humanity, wherein every man who will 
may enter and abide. 

One day, it was three years from the time we 
presented John Dama to the reader, he sat with 
a friend in one’ of the broad piazzas that sur- 
rounded his: residence. Before them stretched 
a green lawn, smooth as a carpet, and richly 
adorned with the choicest flowers and shrubbery. 
Beyond, the ground fell off into a picturesque 
valley, in the bosom of which rested a beautiful 
lake, its surface gleaming like burnished silver, 
and beyond this rose wooded hills. A few miles 
away, seen through a break in these hills, lay 
the city, with its hundred spires and towers re- 
vealed against a cloudless sky. It was early 
summer, and nature was in one of her loveliest 
moods, 

“This is perfect !’’ exclaimed the friend, as he 
felt the beauty of the scene. ‘‘ You are living in 
paradise, Mr. Dama.” 

“I know of nothing finer,” responded the 
gratified owner, a little motion of pride stirring 
the surface of his feelings. But the gmile that 
fitted over his face faded off quickly. 

“It is simply perfect !’’ The friend expressed 
anew his admiration. 

“No, not perfect. It would be if——” 

Mr. Dama turned his eyes to a bit of woods, 
through which @ cool vista opened. Beyond this 
the view was obstructed by the plain walls of a 
large brick house,’’ 

“When I bought this place,” said Mr. Dama, 





‘‘you had, instead of that horrid red pile of 

bricks and mortar, a view, now hidden, of dis- 

tant hills crowded with elegant villas. It is all 

shut off now. I had a landscape gardener em- 

ployed for a year, and the opening of that vista 

through the trees, so as to give one the charming 
view beyond, was his best work on my estate. 

I'll never forgive the man that built that house. 

Never, sir! I'll owe him a grudge as long as. I 

live.”’ 

Mr. Dama’s face grew red with anger. 

“Don’t look in that direction,’’ answered his 
friend. +‘There’s beauty enough everywhere else 
to satisfy the heart.” 

“I can’t help it. I can’t see anything else 
now. It stands out as plainly before me, when 
my eyes are shut, as when they are open. It is 
marring everything.”’ 

«< Plant trees in the vista, and let it be as be- 
fore. In a short time they will grow up, and 
this house will be hidden from your sight.” 

«< Wait twenty years.” 

*¢ Cut another opening through the woods, and 
get your beautiful view again.” ~ 

“To have another wretch shut it away with 
some architectural monstrosity! No, sir! No, 
sir! I give it up!” 

“« What then?” asked the friend. ‘Is all this 
perfection to go for nothing because of a blemish 
at a single point ?” 

‘‘T cannot say. As things are now, the charm 
of the place has departed from my eyes. This 
flaw in my jewel has so lessened its beauty, that 
its excellence is gone.”’ 

“T’m sorry. But you'll get over this. There 
is so much to allure the eye, and gratify the 
taste, in and around your lovely home, that you 


.will soon forget the flaw.”’ 


‘‘Impossible! If a finger were broken from 
the hand of that Hebe, do you think I could ever 
again look at the statue without seeing the blem- 
ish? No, sir! Itismynature! Things marred, 
or out of harmony, always disturb me. I am 
troubled by defect more than I am charmed by 
beauty.” 

A shadow of unquietness and discontent set- 
tled over the man’s face. He was the legal owner 
of this wonderfully beautiful estate, a paradise 
in itself; but not its possessor in any true sense. 
He did not live in it except as to his body. His 
soul had other surroundings, true representatives 
of his inner life, which was, as we have before 
said, narrow and mean; for he lived for his little 
self alone, and not broadly and generously for 
humanity. On the walls of the chambers of the 
house in which he really dwelt, were no lovely 
pictures; the windows did not open upon culti- 
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vated gardens and charming landscapes. No 
spacious halls ran through it. It was dreary 
within, and the ground barren without. One 
room, and that in which he dwelt for most of his 
time, was lined with wirrors, that gave him mul- 
tiplied reflections of himself. He liked this reom 
best of all, because, whenever he entered it, self 
was exalted, and he saw how great and impor- 
tant a man he was. No one else, in all the 
world, was reflected in these mirrors; and so he 
thought of none else, exeept as born to serve 
him, or minister in some way to his inordinate 
self- 2 
There was scarcely a man, or woman, or child, 
living in sight of Mr. Dama’s lovely home, who 
did not have in it a more real ownership than he 
who had builded it. Its beauties, so rarely seen, 
now, by his blinded eyes, delighted and refreshed 
them day by day. Its loveliness was reflected 
into the souls of hundreds, giving them sweet 
satisfactions. Mr. Dama, though he knew it not, 
had built for others more than for himself; and 
others took possession and enjoyed, while he, 
alien-like, wandered, lazily and discontented, 
through the richly-furnished apartments, and 
about the perfect grounds, possessing and enjoy- 
ing nothing. 

As the years went by, and Mr. Dama grew 
narrower, and meaner, and more selfish in spirit, 
his soul withdrew itself enti~sly from the palace- 
home which his pride had created; though, as 
to the outer man, he still dwelt where art and 
taste made all things exquisite. Day by day, 
beautiful things spread themselves out before 
him, and allured his senses, but he saw them not. 
They passed him as a moving panorama, in 
which he had no life-interest, and faded from 
the retina like objects not really seen, and there- 
fore not reported to the mind. And the reason 
was plain. He had no pure love of the beautiful. 
He was simply a lover of himself; and:the beauty 
with which he had surrounded himself was 
for the eyes of his fellow-men, that they might 
see and admire, or envy him, he did not care 
which. 








Like all other men, Mr. Dama lived in the 
house his affections had builded, and because 
these were narrow and mean, and not broad and 
generous, this house was of small dimensions, 
and poor and comfortless. It was not a happy 
home; but as it answered in all things to his 
inner life, through which it had been created, 
he could not really live anywhere else, and was 
restless and dissatisfied whenever he went out 
therefrom. He had friends and companions here 
who were rarely, if ever, seen in the splendid 
home his ambitious, social pride had set up so 
grandly in the eyes of men. They were con- 
tempt of others, self-worship, hatred, and ill- 
will. 

A remarkable thing about this unseen house, 
which Mr. Dama had built, and of whose exist- 
ence few had any knowledge, was the enduring 
‘character of the materials used, and the faith- 
fulness of its workmanship. It was built to last 
forever! Even as the topmost-stone was laid 
on the walls of his palace-home, the tooth of 
time, that gnaws on day and night, set itself to 
the work of sure destruction. But Mr. Dama’s 
real house, the one created out of the substance 
of his affections, could never be touched by time 
or decay. Only as his affections changed could 
it change. As he built in time, so it would re- 
main to all eternity. 

This was the remarkable thing about Mr. Dama’s 
unseen house. He might have built more largely 
and magnificently within than without, and made 
for his soul’s eternal dwelling-place a princelier 
home than king or emperor had ever seen. But 
self is the smallest and poorest thing in all the 
universe; and when self builds for self, it must 
needs build meanly. 

As John Dama built so are we all buiding. 
The houses we set up in the eyes of the world, 
are not our real homes; these may be smaller and 
humbler, or larger and more beautiful, accord- 
ing as we are lovers of self, or lovers of hu- 
manity. The lover of self needs only a poor 
little place in which to hide himself, but the 
lover of humanity must build like a prince. 





OUR HAPPIEST DAYS. 


BY NELLIE J. PALMER. | 


Our happiest days,"are they all fled? 
Or are they yet to be? 

Must farewell words be often said? 

Must sorrow fill our hearts with dread, 
And check the sound of glee? 

Our happiest days—a voice replies, 
Doubt not thy Father's love; 

He listens to His children’s cries, 


. 


And bids them from their sorrows rise— 
Points to a home above. 


Our happiest days. God’s hand may clear 
The darkly-clouded sky ; 

And we, without a doubt or fear, 

With joy the welcome news will hear, 
The Father draweth nigh. 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 


BY EMILY H,. MAY. 


We give, first, this month, the back and front 
of an afternoon toilet. It is of two materials, 


“ 


Se 
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\ plain self-colored silk, or alpaca, for the under- 
skirt, and a delicate checked material for the 


over-dress. The under-skirt is ornamented on 
the front with three small ruffles, cut on the 
bias, bound and gathered; the back widths are 
trimmed with a deep plaiting, ten inches deep. 
The tunic is cut square at the sides, trimmed 
with four rows of worsted braid, or piping of 
silk, The edge of the tunic is bordered with a 
long silk tasseled fringe. The drapery at the 
back is lined with the plain material of the 
under-skirt, and trimmed with braid also. The 
basque, (cuirass) with five seams in the back, the 
front perfectly plain, Small collar and sleeves 


sash, tied low below the waist, with two long 
loops and one end, completes this costume. But- 
tons are all very small. Ten yards of twenty- 
sewen inch material for the over-dress; ten to 
twelve yards of silk or alpaca for the skirt. This 
would be a good design for percale: for the 


under-skirt, navy-blue, or brown, solid colors, 
and any of the pretty checked Cheviots, for the 
over-skirt. This combination would make a 
charming country costume. 

Next we give an embroidered muslin, suitable 
for the summer, or for an evening costume. The 
skirt is trimmed with nine ruffles, cut straight, 
trimmed at the edge, and plaited. Allow three 
times fullness for these plaitings. The tablier is 
draped at the back with several rows of gather- 





of the same s:aterial as the under-skirt. Body 
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ing, which form a heading to two frills that meet 
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in the centre. Joan of Arc bodice, cut square in 
front, and worn over an inside spencer of fine 
French muslin, edged at the neck with a ruching 
of Valenciennes lace. The sleéves and edge of 
tablier are trimmed with plaitings same as those 
on the skirt. The scarf that crosses the tablier, 
and is knotted at the back, is of silk; the color 
to suit the wearer of the costume. Twenty to 
twenty-five yards of embroidered muslin will be 
required. Very pretty ones can be bought for 
fifty cents per yard, either in polka dots or 


small sprigs. 


Next is a yery tasteful morning-robe, to be 
mage either of striped blue and white flannel, or 
plain cashmere. The form is Princess, loose in 
front, and closely-fitting at the back. A hood is 
simulated with black velvet ribbon and guipure 
lace; the ribbon is formed into loops as far as 
the waist, and terminates in long, flowing erfjs. 
The pocket, which is of the same material as The 
robe, is ornamented with a velvet bow. The cuffs 
are in the same style. We think this an im- 
provement upon the Watteau wrapper, so long 
worn ; and certainly it will prove more comfort- 








able, as the double plait of the Watteau, coming 
from the neck, always produce a dragging sen- 
sation most uncomfortable. Twelve yards of 
flannel, or ten of ‘mérino or cashniere will be re- 
quired. With this robe a little coquettish muslin 
cap should be worn, trimmed with Lows and 
Valenciennes lace. 


Next is a dress, intended for an evening party, 
for a young lady. It is composed of a foulard 
silk in stripes of two shades of blue. The skirt 
is perfectly plain, with demi-frain, the only orna- 
ment being a ‘‘ bonne femme” pocket, decorated 
with black velvet bows and ends. There is a 
plain bodice of the foulard, over which is worn 
a black velvet. bodice, with the basque slashed 
to the waist; the edges trimmed with fringe, 
headed by a ruching of black tulle. The long 
sash is also of black velvet. This bodice and 
sash would be very pretty in a solid-colored silk 
to correspond with the striped under-skirt. This 
costume is useful rather as a suggestion of 
pretty style to utilize two old dresses, or parts of 
dresses. 
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calicoes. The under-skirt has but one bias 
ruffle, six inches deep; and the Polonaise is 
simply trimmed with two rows of braid, cut 
double-breasted, fastening down the front with 
a double row of rather large buttons. 





Next is a sailor suit for a boy of six to eight 
years. It needs but little description. . Make 
it of navy-blue flannel, and trim with black 


The next is a Princess frock for a girl of four 
years. It is made of dark-blue linen, trimmed 
with Hamburg edging. The back is full, having 
a broad sash tied at the waist. A wide box-plait, 
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braid, edged with a narrow white one. This 
ae very useful dress for the country or sea- 
side, ornamented with buttons, and two rows of her- 

For a girl of twelve to fourteen years, we give } ring-bone stitch is carried down the front. This 
a stylish Polonaise for a walking or traveling } is to be worn over a high-neck and long-sleeved . 
suit, made in linen or any of the light-colored } under-waist of white linen or Nainsook. 




















CRETONNE APPLIQUE EMBROIDERY. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number, we give a very 
beautiful pattern in Cretonne Applique, now so 
fashionable. Great efforts, indeed, are made to 
introduce novelties in famey work. Cloth is 
not so much used as last year; and yet there 
are some pretty bands in pale blue cloth (the 
shade known as dead turquoisé,) with trails of 
autumn léaves embroidered with wool and ‘silk. 
The foliage is worked in a new stitch called point 
de riz, and the autumn leaves are shaded trom 
deep brown to pale gray. Bands thus worked 
are used for bordering curtains, or for placing 
down the centre of a chair or an ottoman. 





The work called in England cretonne applique, 
or broderie perse, is likewise very fashionable 
now; but here the foundation is black satin, 
and the colors are subdued. Watteau figures, 
cupids, birds, and flowers, are cut out from cre- 
tonnes, chintzes, applique on the black satin, and 
so perfectly embroidered that it is impossible to 
detect the cretonne figures beneath. When a 
man or woman is cut out of the chintz, the faces 
are left untouched, but the hair is worked over, 
the effect is extraordinary, as until the process 
is explained, it is marvelous how the well-painted 
face got there. 





SUIT FOR A BOY OF SIX YEARS. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


We give, this month, # pattern, and also a; for boy of six years old, The suit consists of 
diagram by which to cut it out, for a pretty suit, * five pieces. 
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DIAGRAM FOR SUIT FOR A BOY. 
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Haur or Front. ’ No. 5, which we give no diagram of, as 
Har or Back. it is simply the skirt, which is kilted in the 
Hatr or SLEEVE back and plain in front, and is sewed to a petti- 
Hatr or Cotas. coat body. 





INSERTION, DRAWN WORK. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


In executing this style of work, the'linen is cut } are then caugi:! together with a sort of point 
to the size required, and then the threads are } d’esprit, which ties the threads of the linen to- 
drawn horizontally and perpendicularly, so as} gether. An open hem-stitch borders the in- 
to form alternate open and solid squares. These } sertion. 





GENTLEMAN’S DRESSING-SLIPPER. 


BY MES.-JAND WEAVER. 


The slipper is of cloth, ornamented with em- } with colored flannel, and is stitched twice round 
broidery, and sewn to acork sole. It is lined > the top. 
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SQUARES-GUIPURE D’ART. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


These small squares will be found useful in ; They are netted in the usual manner, and are 
joining the larger squares of the same work, and } darned with raised stitches, such as point d’ esprit, 


he embroidery that is used for antimacassars. 
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point de toile, etc. 





TRIMMING-CROCHET AND MIGNARDISE. 


BY MBS. 


* One double in first picot of mignardise, seven 
chain, pass over one picot of mignardise; repeat 
six times more; one single in eight succesive loops 
of mignardise, one double in the ninth, * three 
chain, one double under centre of seven chain, 
three chain, pass over one picot, one double in } 


JANE WEAVER. 


the next; repeat from * five times more. Fold 
the mignardise, leaving one picot at the top (see 
design,) draw the cotton down through thirteen 
loops of mignardise, then work back thirteen 
single through the opposite loops of mignardise 
together; repeat from the beginning. 
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ORNAMENTAL FLOWER-STAND. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


This stand may be made of bronzed cones, or 
rustic work. Fit the stand with a zinc or tin 
tray to receive the flowers, The stand should 
be about six inches high, and nine wide. Round 
the outside is a border of mosaic work, done in 
beads, the sewing on of which is hidden by a 
blue cord wound round by a string of gold beads. 
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The method of stringing the beads for the border 
can be clearly seen by reference to the detail 
which we give. It is worked the narrow way, 
in backward and forward rows. The ground is 
in milk-white beads, the forget-me-nots in blue 
and gold, the vandykes black, the border and 
little tassels in gold beads. 
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INFANT’S HOOD. 


BY MRS. JANE - WEAVEB. 


The material is fine colored flannel, embroider- ; the back numbers of this magazine. Trimming 
el at the edge with white silk. We have given strings, and bows, to finish the hood, are of 
designs suitable for the embroidery in many of ; white ribbon. 
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EDGINGS AND LETTER, FOR EMBROIDERING UNDER-LINENS. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL OHIT-CHAT. 


Teimmines ror Home-Mape Dresses—In our April 
issue we gave a few directions how to make dresses at home. 
We now add some remarks on the subject of trimnsings, 

There is this advantags in making one’s dresges; each 
lady is enabled to exercise her own taste and ingenuity in 
getting up a costume which can be fashionable, and yet have 
an individuality about it. Dresses bought ready made,and 
even those made by the dress-maker, unless she is @ first- : 
rate “artiste,” are apt to be of distressing similarity. 

A woman of taste and cultivation, ought to have some } 
idea of the fitness of things, and if possessed Of leisure, 
although not of a well-lined purse, she may arrange and 
make toilets, more ladylike and artistic than ever could 
emanate from the hands of a second-class modeste, Of 
course, when dressmaking is undertaken at home, it in- 
volves considerable trouble at first, and a good deal of 
heavy thinking; but after two or three trials, the formi- 
dable intricacies become easy possibilities, and the occupa- 
tion is both pl it and agreeable; and, as a matter of 
economy, the cost of having a dress made, out of the house, 
is oftentimes greater than the cost of the material. 

But let us proceed to the practical part of our lesson, 
In April we gave some hints for renovating and remo- 
deling an old black silk; this month we propose to give 
a few directions about cutting out and putting on trim- 
mings. If bias flounces are desired, the first point is to 
get them cut evenly and exactly on the bias. To do this, a 
beginner had better cut a long strip of newspaper the exact 
width of the flounce or band to be cut; then fold over the 
material cornerwise, so as to obtain a perfect bias. Lay the 
paper upon the bias so obtained; pin it securely, and then 
cut with confidence. Adopt the same plan with narrower 
frills, or you will bé apt to waste the material; and if your 
frills or flounces are not cut evenly and due bias, they will 
never set well. 

With bias fold, even greater care must be taken, and each 
fold must be lined with crinoline, also carefully cut on the 
bias, and basted. In lining bias folds, hold the lining next 
to the hand in sewing, and be careful not to stretch the 
edges. In sewing on the skirt, put a white basting-thread 
where the fold is to be sewn, so that it may be put upon the 
skirt evenly, and at equal distances, when several are 
arranged. 

Flounces should lap over each other about an inch, Now 
that we are approaching the season for wash-goods, plaiting 
must be abandoned, and ruffles substituted; and for wash- 
ing materials, these must always be cut straight. For simply 
gathered flounces, as full again will be enough; if to. be 
goffered, three times fullness must be allowed, 

For percales, calicoes, and cheviot shirting, bias-bands, 
stitched down by thesewing machine, look very well, either 
8 the whole trimming, or made narrow, to head’ flonnce. 
These should always be stretched before sewing on, or else, 
when washed, will be apt to ironin wrinkles, caused by the 
extra fullness. A little care, and neat work, add greatly to 
the finish of a dress, 


“Most VALUABLE PuBLIsHED.”—The Western (Mo.),Com- 
mercial says of this magazine: “ Its fashion-plates, its pat 
terns, its stories, receipts, poetry, and items of general in. 
torest, make it the most valuable ladies’ book published; 
and no housekeeper \should be without it, Its visits are 
always hailed with delight, and it comes like the glad tid- 





To Transrer Patrerns.—For those of our readers who 
desire to transfer patterns for embroidery or braiding, we 
give a few simpledirections, First trace the pattern upon 
a sheet of white paper—this tracing to be done by placing 
the design to the window, and following it with a pencil, or 
place a piece of tracing paper on a sheet of white paper, 
then the design, now with a stencil, or a knitting-needle, if 
mothing better is to be had; follow the design, bearing 
firmly, but not hard enough to mutilate the design. After 
it has been carefully gone over, raise the design and the 
tracing paper, and the pattern will be clearly traced upon 
the sheet of paper beneath. Now prick this pattern quite 
closely with pin-pricks clear through, then lay it upon the 
article desired to be stamped, and with a stamping pad, 
rubbed with stamping powder, rub hard, and the pattern 
will be clearly stamped upon the material. White, dry 
powder is used for stamping cloth or velvet, and ‘indigo for 
stamping muslin and all washing material. For those who 
cannot supply themselves with the stamping-powder and 
pad, use indigo, and make a pad by rolling some pieces of 
flannel into a hard pad. 

Cream anv Ecru Suanes still retain their popularity. 
The newest veils are of ecru net, with chenille dots, and 
these look well with dark bonnets. There is also a large 
meshed ecru net, resembling the plain part of the ecru lace, 
but nothing is more dressy for theatres, etc., than the cream 
silk tulle made at Lyons. Some ladies arrange their vei's 
in a comfortable manner, whether they be made of net or 
of colored gauze. They place the centre of tho veil over 
the face smoothly, pass each end backward, cross them be- 
hind the head, and, after bringing them forward again, they 
tie them under the chin in what is called a mammoth Low. 

INDISPENSABLE TO ALL.—The Carroll County (IIl.) Gazette 
says: “ Peterson's Ladies’ Magazine is a marvel of cheap- 
ness. We do not see how it can be afforded for such a re- 
markably low price. Not only to the lady of fashion, but 
every lady, and especially every mother, is this an indis- 
pensable work, on account of its monthly installment of 
patterns and diagrams of every-day dresses, in calico, de- 
laine, etc., in addition to the mammoth colored fashion- 
plates. The reading matter is first class, being entertain- 
ing and practical.” 

Suozs For Batis are now madeopen ; that is to say, with 
very short toes or fronts. The most elegant are of rich, 
dead-looking silk, with a tiny bow, and frequently there is 
no bow, but only a square buckle, of either mother-of-pearl 
or Rhine pebbles. In many cases the shoes are covered 
with the same material as the dress, which is good style. 
The square Louis XVI. buckles of red gold are worn on 
black satin shoes, and are considered very stylish. 


Corat, which has been s0 little worn of late, has again 
become fashionable, especially pink coral, which is very 
costly, Coral necklets are now made of three, five, and 
even seven rows of beads; and the larger the beads, the 
more valuable they are. Carved coral is not worn. It is 
rather plain polished coral that is now affected. The price 
varies according to color and quality. 


“ Ax Eventye ty June.”"—This charming landscape, ¢” 





ings of great joy. Try it one year, and you will never re- 
gret the investment.” 
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graved in the front of the number, brings back vividly thy 
loveliness of many a June sunset. 
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Now 1s THE Time To Susscrisx to this magazine, either 
sagly, or in clubs. A new volume begins with the next 
number, affording an opportunity to those who do not wish 
tack numbers. But back numbers can be supplied to all 
who desire to commence with the January number. Addi- 
tions to clubs, beginning with that number, can still be 
made, and at the price paid by the rest of the club. When- 
ever, in this way, enough additional subscribers have been 
wnt, to make up a second club, the person sending them 
will become entitled to a second premium, or premiums. 
These additions may be made at any time during the year. 

“A Wetcome Visiror.”—An exchange says: “We have 
meeived ‘ Peterson’s Magazine,’ and it is worthy of this Cen- 
tennial year. The beauty of its fashion-plates, the elegance 
ad finish of its engravings, the high-toned character of its 
nading matter, and the unvarying excellence of its typo- 
graphy, all combine to make this magazine a welcome 
visitor in our best home-circles.” 


Deep Fern Leaves make a handsome screen for a grate 
or fire place during the summer months, and are very 
beautiful gummed on glass. Asa screen or window-blind, 
they are also very useful, 

“Tae Best MaGazine.”—Says the Woburn (Mass.) Jour- 
nal: “We recommend ‘Peterson’ as the best magazine for 
ladies,” 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Davault’s Mills, A Novel. By Charles Henry Jones. 1 vol., 
mo. Philada.: J. B. Lippincott 4 Co.—This is a book with 
sthoroughly noble purpose. In it we find two principal 
characters, both born in lowly life. One never aspired 
above his class, but dignified and exalted it by self-sacrifice. 
The other despised that class, and did all he could to bring 
itinto contempt, as, alas! too many self-made men do. The 
manner in which these men are contrasted is a bit of very 
tice artistic work. Other characters, however, figure in 
the story. Two of these, also, carry with them a moral. 
In the author’s own words, “in religion, as in everything 


Married Beneath Him. By James Payne. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Philada: T. B, Peterson & Brothers.—Mr. Payne is familiarly 
known as the author of numerous fictions of merit. The 
present, however, is his best. It is a story that would be 
more probable in England, where the scene is laid, than in 
America; for it turns on the prejudices of caste, from which, 
fortunately, we are comparatively free in America. Worth, 
rather than wealth, still has most to do with marriage, in this 
country ; and long may it continue so. Until one has traveled 
in England, it is difficult to understand the broad lines of 
demarcation, drawn there, between what we call the gen- 
try and the trades-people. It is a gulf that is rarely passed, 
in forming a matrimonial connection. Those who read 
“Married Beneath Him,” will find all this very faithfully 
set forth. In other respects, also, the novel is noteworthy. 
The plot is exceedingly interesting, without being a 
bit sensational. The volume is handsomely printed. 


Ladies’ Fancy Work, Hints and Helps To Home Taste and 
Recreation. By Mrs. 0. 8. Jones amd Henry T. Williams. 
1 vol.,8 vo. New York: Henry T. Williams.—This forms the 
third volume of “ Williams’s Household Series,” a set of 
books which has had great popularity, and deservedly so. 
Of one of the earliest ones, “ Household Elegancies,” we 
have already spoken in terms of high praise. The present 
volume contains patterns and directions for almost all kinds 
of fancy work, including paper flowers, shell-work, bead- 
work, straw-work, wax-flowers, etc., etc. The volume is 
handsomely printed. 

Visitors’ Guide to the Centennial Exhibition. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Philada: J. B. Lippincott & Co.—This little volume wlll be 
invaluable to the visitor to the Centennial Exhibition. It 
is full of statistics and other information. Two excellent 
maps accompany it, one showing the principal points of in- 
terest in Philadelphia, the other giving a plan of the 
grounds and buildings of the Exhibition. This guide is 
authorized by the Centennial Board of Finance, and by the 
Director General, and is the only one which is allowed te 
be sold on the Exhibition grounds, 


Ishmael, By Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth, 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Philada; T. B. Peterson & Brothers—This is, perhaps, the 
most powerful novel that Mrs. Southworth has ever written. 
The interest is intense throughout. It forms a book of seven 
hundred duodeci pages, and is printed in clear type. 








élse, he who has the most clearly-defined, p d, and 
consistent convictions to guide him, will achieve immea- 
mrably more than he who seeks success through latitudi- 
tarianism or indifference.” There is no exaggeration in 
these various characters; they are those of every-day life ; 
‘nd this is a very gréat merit. The style is pure and idio- 
matic, another thing to be praised. The author is clearly a 
tholar and a gentleman. Of course, there,is a heroine, and 
lovemaking ; but though all this is well done, it is, as one 
Ses at once, only subsidiary ; the main object of the story 
is to teach the salutary lesson, that nobleness of living, and 
Rot mere wealth, is what we should all strive after. 

The Official Guide Book of Philadelphia. A New Hand-Book 
for Strangers and Citizens. By Thompson Westcott, 1 vol., 
mo. Philada: Porter 4 Coates.—No person as competent 
% Mr. Westcott could have been found, perhaps, for the 
compilation of a guide-book of Philadelphia. Hence we 
iiave, in this, a really first-class one. The volume contains 
wearly one hundred engravings, illustrating the principal 
Public edifices, the churches, etec., etc. A history of the 
tity, fom its first settlement, forms not the least interest- 
lug part of the work. A large map of the city, showing all 
the routes of the passenger railways, and also a map of the 
Philadelphia Park, accompany the volume. These are not 
bound in the book, however, but folded in pockets, so as to 
betaken out, if necessary, for better examination: a very 
“teellent arrangement. In short, the work is as near per- 
fect as it is possible to make a guide-book. 

Vou. LXIX.—80 





A capital portrait of the author, engraved on steel, adorns 
the volume. The binding, also, is handsome. 

A Family Secret. By Fanny Andrews. 1 vol., 8 vo. Philada, : 
J. B. Lippincott 4 Co.—This novel is by a new writer, and 
an American one. It is unusuaily original. The scene is 
laid in the South. The book has two very great merits; 
the interest of the story is never allowed to flag, and ‘t is 
full of local color. It would be worth reading for its pie- 
tures of manners, even if less engrossing as a tale. , Z 


Centennial and Other Poems. By Kate Harrington. 1 vol., 
12 mo. Philad.: J. B. Lippincott & Co.—Our limited space 
this month, forbids our criticising these poems, at large, as- 
we had intended. The auth is a Western woman, with 
all the freshness, fire, and sincerity of the great West, and 
her verses ring out with a force that we look in vain for 
among the too-often emasculated effusions of the East. 

An Odd Couple. By Mrs. Oliphant. 1 vol.,12 mo. Philada, : 
Porter & Coates.—This is the least successful of any of this 
author’s recent fictions. It is not near so good, for exam- 
ple, as *The Curate in Charge,” which has recently been 
running through McMillan’s London Magazine. It forms 
one of the popular “ International Series.” 


Ersilia. By the Author of “ My Little Lady.” 1 vol., 16 mo. 
NewYork: Henry Holt & CoA rather weak story, and not 
at all up to the author's previous effort, “ My Little Lady.” 
The volume, however, is neatly printed. 
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OUR ARM-CHATR. 


Wrrnovr A Macazrve no household is perfect. And if 
you take any magazine, you should take “ Peterson” first of 
all, for it combines more advantages, and gives more for the 
money, than any in the world. On this point the news- 
piper press is unanimous. Says the Havre de Grace (Md.) 
Reporter, “The stories, as everything else in the maga- 
zine, are the best that time, money, and labor can procure. 
It should be taken in every household.” Says the People’s 
Voice, “The world has not yet produced the peer of Peter- 
son’s, whether you take it asa literary or as a fashion 
magazine. We cannot see how our lady readers can afford 
to do without it.” The Shenandoah (Va.) Valley says, “It 
is really fascinating. The illustrations are unsurpassed— 
the fishion-plates charming. The articles and papers are 
terse—altogether refined and elevating. Its very appear- 
ance in prepee A will teach, at once, a lesson of tidiness, 

fi t, and taste: lishments 60 desirable,” Nor- 
wood (N. ¥,) Advertiser says: “The beautiful colored 
fashion plates it contains are alone worth more than the 
subscription price, while the colored patterns in embroidery, 
crochet, etc., are rich in design, and surpass anything of 
the kind given in similar publications” The Woburn (Mass.) 
Journal says: “The mammoth colored fashion plates, de- 
signs for needle-work, and patterns in Peterson are un- 
equalled.” Says the Lynn (Mass.) Reporter: “So far as 
the readiug mutter is concerned, it is up to the usual high 
standard of this favorite periodical, which is praise enough, 
as every one who has taken ‘Peterson’s’ will admit, The 
principal illustration is a gem.” Says the Hopkinsville 
(Ky.) Democrat: “It has the best of reading matter and 
fashion plates. The pub.isher tries to make every number 
better than its predecessor. It is one of the cheapest and 
best magazines of the kind published in this country.” 
Says the People’s (N. C.) Press: “This excellent magazine 
increases in interest with every number, It is superior to 
some higher-priced fashion magazines. It has stood the 
tast of years, and is more popular now than ever.” Says the 
Norristown (Pa.) Herald: “The ladies, in glancing at the 
varied attractions of the last number of Peterson’s Maga- 
zine, will voluntarily exclaim, ‘It’s just splendid!’ And 
this, by-tho-way, is what they say of each successive nnm- 
ber.” The Tecnmseh (Nebraska) Citizen says: “The 
cheapest and best of its kind in the world. Its fashion- 
plates are the standard authority.” Now is the time to 
subscribe, either singly, or in clubs. A new volume begins 
with the next number. 





ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in this Magazine at reasonable 
prices. ' “ Peterson’” has had, for twelve years, an average 
circulation, greater and longer continuéd than any in the 
world. It goes to every county, village, and cross-roads, 
and ig therefore the best advertising medium in the United 
States. Address Pererson’s MAGaztne, 306 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., for terms, etc., etc. 





MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
BY ABRAM. LIVEZEY, ™. D. 
No, VI.—Cnoiera Inrantum. 

Tuts disease is not introduced to the attention of the mo- 
thers with the expectation that they can be taught how to 
treat a disease that baffies the most learned and experienced 
in the profession; but with a hope that the remarks made 
under this head may be of some value to them, especially 
where medical aid is difficult to procure, and both useful 


and practical to some practitioners who may not have en- 5 





joyed full facilities of informing themselves of tho various 
means of cure, and thus enable them more skillfully to 
conduct the treatment. 

This fell di f the is chiefly caused by highly 
heated and close air, made more morbicly effective by 
teething, weaning, coarse food, or change of food; improper 
diet of indigestible substances, and want of sufficient care 
exercised by mothers, in alimentation, when nursing. The 
bath, or sponging children in hot weather, is essential to 
health ; but if the child be delicate, salt water, or the warm 
salt-water bath, should be daily resorted to, in every case, 
followed by smart friction. If the external surface or skin 
is healthful, the internal, or mucous membrane, which is a 
mere continuation of the skin, will more likely be healthy, 
also, The prevention of this disease will, therefore, mainly 
depend upon the avoidance of these causes, and our best 
directed efforts will avail naught unless the utmost pra- 
dence be exercised by the mother, both in the child’s diet 
and regimen. 

Presuming that all sources-of irritation, such as indi- 
gestible substances,: have been removed by castor oil, or 
syrup of rhubarb, the following formula may be advised by 
the physician; 

1. Lime-water, six ounces; spiced syrup of rhubarb, one 
ounce; paregoric, half an ounce; and compound tincture 
of cardamoms, half un ounce, Mix, and give a teaspoonful 
every two or three hours during the day. If the tongue be 
couted, discharges light in color, give one grain of hyd. c. 
creta, (mercury with chalk,) triturated with a little sugar, 
night and morning. This treatment was successfully used 
in the Western Infirmary, about twenty years ago. 

2. Hydarg. comp. creta, ten grains, triturated with thirty 
Gtains of sugur, and divided in ten powders; one to be given 
every two, three, or four hours, till the color and consistence 
of the stools change for the better. This “ gray powder” is 
a great favorite with many “old-school” physicians, and is 
a good remedy, often arresting a diarrhea in infants and 
children, when astringents have failed. And astringents 
will generally fail when the tongue is coated, secretions 
arrested, liver torpid, as indicated by whey-like discharges. 

3. The late Prof. T. D. Mitchell said, “the paramount 
value of minute doses of calomel, in cholera infantum, is 
already made out. I have so long been in the practice of 
treating the disease in children of twelve or fifteen months 
old.with a twelfth of a grain six to ten times a day, and 
with such constant success, that 1 cannot but commend to the 
profession what I regard as the best kind of practice in that 
yery fatal disease of children.” High irritability of the 
stomach, as well as of’ the bowels, will generally be checked 
by two or three powders, placed upon the tongue, combined 
with a little gum arabic or white sugar. Longer intervals 
between the doses will then be proper; and when the stools 
are greatly reduced in quantity, and altered in color and 
consistence, once or twice a day will suffice for a day or 
two; after which the powders may be discontinued. 

4. The neutralizing cordial, (Eclectic remedy,) made of 
rhubarb, peppermint plant, and a little saleratus, formed 
into.a syrup, is a good medicine in suitable cases, 

5, A half to one drop of tincture cinchona, given every 
two, three, or four hours, is a favorite remedy with the 
rational homeopaths. So, also, 

6. One drop of the wine of ipecac, frequently repeated, 
has been much lauded, and is deserving of trial. 

7. One drop of creosote, thoroughly diffused through one 
ounce of mucilage of gum arabic, and given in half to one 
teaspoouful doses, will often arrest vomiting of cholera 
infantum. 

8. One drop of croton oil, dissolved in nine drops of aloo 
hol, and the whole triturated well in ninety grains of white 
sugar, and given in doses of two or three grains, has 
promptly arrested this disease. 
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9. Tincture of iris, in like manner, is very serviceable in 
this complaint. 
These several prescriptions are those used mainly by the 
rational homecepaths. 
The diet should be most bland and simple. Thin, well- 
cooked gruels, barley, or rice-water, mucilages, gelatin, 
, arrow-root, etc., should only be allowed. A thin flannel 
{ binder can be advantageously applied around the child's 
body. Salt-water baths, or sponging, followed by frictions 
of the “saited towel,” (i. e. a towel dipped in salt-water, and 
allowed to dry before using,) are useful adjuvents. 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

Ra Every Receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

SOUPS AND FISH. 

Tomato Soup.—Take eight middling-sized tomatoes, cut 
them in two, and, removing the pips and watery substance, 
put them in a sauce-pan with a bundle of sweet herbs, a 
clove of garlic, an onion stuck with three or four cloves, 
some allspice, and whole pepper and salt to taste. Place 
the sauce-pan ona gentle fire, stirring the contents occa- 
sionally. When the tomatoes are thoroughly done, turn 
them out on a hair-sieve; remove the onion, the garlic, and 
the bundle of sweet herbs; remove, also, the moisture 
which will drip from the tomatoes; then work them through 
the sieve until nothing remains on the top but the skins. 
Have a quart of plain stock, boiling hot, stir the tomato- 
pulp into it, and, removing the sauce-pan from the fire, 
stir in the yolks of two eggs, beaten with a little cold 
water, and strained. Serve over small dice of bread fried 
in butter. 

Salmon and Caper Sauce.—Lay two slices of salmon in a 
baking-dish ; place pieces of butter over it, and add half a 
teaspoonful of chopped parsley, one shalot, salt, pepper, and 
grated nutmeg to taste. Rub a little seasoning into the 
fish; baste it frequently. When done, take it out, and 
drain for a minute or two. Lay it in a dish, pour sauce 
over it,and serve. Salmon dressed in this way, with to” 
mato-sauce, is very delicious. 

Kedgeree—Take any cooked fish, and pull it into small 
pieces, with a couple of forks; put them into a stew-pan 
with a lump of butter. Boil some rice,and mix with it one 
or more hard-boiled eggs, chopped up. Season it with pep- 
per and salt, put it into a stew-pan with the fish, and 
enough milk to moisten the whole. When thoroughly 
hot, serve. 

Baked Mackerel.—Clean the fish, take out the roes, fill up 
the forcemeat, and sew up the slit. Flour and put them in 
& dish, heads and tails alternately with the roes, and be- 
tween each layer put some little pieces of butter, and pep- 
per and salt. Bake for half an hour, and serve either with 
melted or maitre-d’hotel sauce. 

Potted Trout.—Clean, and take out the bones; pepper and 
salt them, and, with a little herb seasoning, pack them flat 
and tight into a potting-pot, with a little butter. Bake 
them for a quarter of an hour. Let them get perfectly 
cold, and then cover them with clarified butter. 


DESSERTS. 

Cherry Ice-—Stone two pounds of ripe cherries; bruise, 
and set them on the fire, with a little water and half a 
pound of sugar. When they have boiled, pass them through 
& hair sieve into an earthen pan. Pound a-handful of the 

‘kernels; put them in a basin, with the juice of two lemons; 
add to the cherries one pound of sugar, and strain on them 
the lemon-juice and kernels. Mix the whole together, and 
put into a sorbetiere with pounded ice. Work the cherries 
Up with it well, until it is set; then place it in glasses. 








Strawberry Jelly.—Boil two calves’-feet five or six hours, 
in about three quarts of water; skim and strain. When 
cold, remove every particle of grease ; clear one quart with 
the whites and shells of taree or four eggs; add a quarter 
of a pound of sugar, the strained juice of two or three 
lemons, a wineglassful of sherry, and one of maraschino. 
Let it simmer; skim, and pass through a jelly-bag. If not 
quite stiff enough, add a little isinglass, dissolved in just 
enough water to cover it. Ornament the top of the mould 
with some very fine picked strawberries, and then alternate 
layers of jelly (nearly set) and strawberries; these not teo 
close. Ice, if the weather be hot, and turn it out carefully. 

Rice Cream.—Put in a stew-pan four ounces of ground 
rice, two ounces of sugar, a few drops of the essence of 
almonds, or any other essence you choose, with two ounces 
of fresh butter; add a quart of milk. Boil from fifteen to 
twenty minutes, till it forms a smooth substance, though 
not too thick ; then pour into a mould previously oiled, and 
serve when cold and well set. If the mould be dipped in 
warm water, the cream will turn out like a jelly. If no 
mould, put either in cups or a pie-dish. The rice had bet- 
ter be done a little too much than underdone. 

Strawberry Ice Oream.—Put some picked strawberries into 
a basin ; sweeten with powdered sugar; add strawberry-jam 
equal in quantity to the fruit, the juice of two lemons, a 
sthall quantity of new milk, and a pint of cream. Mix, 
color with a little cochineal, and freeze. 

Pine-Apple Ice Cream.—Pound a new pine-apple up with 
plenty of powdered sugar; add the juice of one and a half 
lemons. Take a small quantity of new milk, one pint of 
cream. Mix well, and freeze. 


PRESERVES AND JELLIES, 

Cherry Jelly.—Remove the stones and stalks from two 
pounds of dark-red, fleshy cherries, and put the cherries 
into a basin. Pound the kernels, and syueeze the juice of 
four lemons through a tammy. Mash the cherries with a 
wooden spoon, adding half a pot of currant-jelly, then the 
kernels, and lastly, the lemon-juice, and mix all well to- 
gether. Boil and skim a pint of thick, clarified sugar and 
isinglass. Put the cherries into a jelly-bag, pour the sugar 
and isinglass over them, and run through till quite clear. 
Add more sugar, if not sweet enough, or more lemon-juice, 
if acid be required. Wet the mould, place it in ice, and fill 
it with the jelly, not turning it out until the last moment. 

Rkubarb Preserve-—To six pounds of rhubarb allow five 
pounds of sugar, one pound of figs, two ounces of candied 
lemon-peel cut fine. The sugar, peel, and figs, are to lay 
upon the cut rhubarb for a night. Boil all together one 
hour. It makes a delicious preserve, and will keep good 
for a year. 

SUMMER DRINKS. 

Ginger Beer —One gallon of water, one pound of lump- 
sugar, one ounce of cream of tartar, one ounce of ginger, 
and one lemon. Pour the water, boiling, over the sugar, 
cream of tartar,and lemon; then bruise the ginger, and 
boil it in about a pint of water for a quarter of an hour; 
add it to the liquor, and let it remain till nearly cold. Put 
a tablespoonful of yeast on a slice of bread, toasted; let it 
stand till the next morning, then take the yeast off, and 
pour the liquor into another vessel. Add the white of an 
egg, well beaten, strain, and bottle it. In a few days it will 
be ready for use. 

Lemonade.—Roll the lemons on something hard, till they 
become soft. Grate the rinds, cut the lemons in half, and 
squeeze them into a pitcher. Pour on the required quan- 
tity of water, and sweeten according to taste. The grated 
rinds, for the sake of their aroma, should also be added. 
After mixing thoroughly, set the pitcher aside for half an 
hour; then strain the liquor through a jelly-strainer, and 
put in the ice. 
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FASHIONS 


POR JUNE. 





Elder Wine.—To a gallon of elder-berries put an equal 
quantity of water. Boil them about three-quarters of an 
hour, then strain clear off, pressing the berries a little. 
Then, to each gallon of liquor put four pounds of moist 
sugar. Boil it full half an hour, until the scum has done 
rising, with some ginger and cloves tied up in a piece of 
muslin, then set to cool; and when nearly cold, put into 
it a yeast toast. Let it work gently three days, then put 
it into the cask with some spice, as before. When the 
fermentation ceases, stop it close. Add some brandy, if 
you like. 





FASHIONS FOR JUNE. ‘ 

Fra. 1.—Hovse-Dress or Licut-Bive TwItLep Foutarp.— 
The front of the skirt has three aprons of the silk, trimmed 
with duchess lace. The straight side-pieces, which are made 
to look as if buttoned on the drapery at the back, and the 
body and sleeves, are trimmed with the same lace. 

Fie. 11.—Watkinc-Dress or Lizac AND WHITE STRIPED 
Batiste.—The basque, waist, cuffs, and apron-front of the 
dress are made ofa batiste with wider strips, whilst the sleeves 
and back of the skirt are of batiste with narrower stripes, 
but of the same color as the other. White straw bonnet, 
trimmed with lilac ribbon. 

Fig. 111.—CarriaGe-Dress or Brive §11k.—The under- 
skirt has two flounces, edged with knife-plaiting. The 
upper-skirt is untrimmed, and gracefully draped a little 
longer on the right side, in front, and on the left side at the 
back, and is caught under a wide bow of black gros grain 
ribbon. The coat-basque, which is open in front, and the 
sleeves, are trimmed with black silk. White chip bonnet, 
trimmed with a white feather, and blue gauze on the out- 
side, and black velvet band and bow under the brim, 

Fic. 1v.—Watk1nG-Dress or Ecru Camex’s-Harz.—Both 
the skirt and apron over-dress are trimmed with a plaiting 
of navy-blue silk. The dolman is of black silk, richiy em- 
broidered, and trimmed with lace. 

Fig. v.—Ovutpoor Dress oF Pink AND Wuite Srripep 
Batistr.—The lower skirt has two plaited ruffles, headed 
by bias bands of the batiste. The over-dress is made bias 
in front, tied and draped rather low at the back, and is 
edged with white Hamburg embroidery. The jacket, basque, 
and sleeves, are trimmed to correspond, and are ornamented 
with bows and ends of black velvet. Coarse white satin hat, 
with a plaited straw edge, trimmed with roses and black 
velvet. 

Fie. v1.—Dress ror THE Country, oF Torte p’Arsace.— 
This material is of cotton, but has a feeling of silk finish. 
it is of blue and white plaid, with delicate lines of pink in- 
termixed. The over-skirt is finished with a bias band, 
edged with a row of white embroidery. The basque and 
sleeves correspond. 

Fig. vit.—Hovse-Dress or Ecru Batiste, WORN OVER A 
Brown S1LK Skint.——Theskirt has one k nife-plaited ruffie, 
with two headed puffings above. The over-dress is quite 
deep in front, brought up rather high at the back, in stiff 
plaits, and trimmed with a narrow knife-plaiting of the 
batiste. 

Fig. virt.—Biack Sink SLEEVELESS Jacket, made quite 
long in front, and cut in a point, and trimmed with silk em- 
broidery, and edged with black lace. 

Fie 1x.—Biack Lace MantiLua, which crosses in front, 
and fits the figure closely. 

General Remarks.—We give, also, a bountiful variety of 
things besides our dress patterns: a hat of gray straw, 
trimmed with cherries, for a little girl ; child’s-dress of white 
nansook, trimmed with a plaiting, and white embroidery ; 
# pique coat, scalloped, and finished with braid; cuffs and 
pockets to correspond ; a boy’s hat, of straw, trimmed with 
dark-blue ribbon ; and two of the newest of te many new 





bonnets. The first is of gray straw, trimmed with pale- 
pink ribbon and small ostrich tip, having pink convolvuli and 
leaves in the face; the other is of white straw, with a blue 
velvet face trimming, with the flowers and red and black 
fruit of the blackberry for the outside garniture. 

The dress with the waist and skirt cut in one, known 
under the various titles of Polonaise, Princess, and Ga 
brielle, is very popular. But the cuirass waist divides the’ 
public favor. Still, the Princess is just now the rage in 
Paris. The dress is variously trimmed and draped, and as- 
sumes as many forms as the old tunic skirt. It is most 
becoming to a fine figure. The cuirass waist ie now fre 
quently made more in the jacket shape, (as in our fifth 
figure, in the fashion-plate,) instead of straight all around, 
as earlier in the season. This is more becoming, except to 
very slight figures. 

Percates, Batistes, MapRAs, AND TOILE D’ALSACE, are 
all so beautiful this year, that they are universally worn by 
young and old. Stripes are more popular than plaids, 
though some of the latter are so beautiful, that one has to 
purchase them in spite of the style being older than the 
stripes. 

The Centennial Year has caused fichus, small shawls, 
carelessly tied in front, and capes of various designs, to be 
very popular for moro dressy occasions 

As the warm weather has come, we see fewer Sacqvss, 
Dotmans, etc. They are laid aside, to be resumed on the 
first cool day. 

Ecru Lace is used on all articles of dress, and Ecru 
Batiste is also used for collars, handkerchiefs, ties, etc, 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS, 


Fig. 1.—Dress ror a Litre Boy.—The whole sailor suit 
is of buff linen, with the stripes down the side of the trou- 
sers; the cuffs, collar, etc., all of corded red; the sash is 
of silk of the same color. Sailor’s straw hat, with blue 
ribbon. 

Fig. 11,—Dress ror a Lirrte Greu.—The skirt, vest, and 
jacket, are of light gray pique, embroidered in gray linen 
braid, and edged with white embroidery. On the shoulders 
and at the neck are knots of black velvet ribbon, Black 
velvet ribbon also ties the hair. 

Fie. 111.—Curip’s Coat or Waite Pique, richly braided. 
It has a deep, round cape, also braided. 





NOTICES. 


4@> In Remirrine, for “ Peterson’s Magazine,” name, et 
the top of yeur letter, your post-office, county, and State. If 
possible, procure a post-office order on Philadelphia. Ifa 
post-office order cannot be had, get a draft on New York, or 
Philadelphia, deducting the exchange: if a draft cannot be 
had, send greenbacks or notes of National banks, and re- 
gister your letter. Be particular to address to CuaRues J. 
Pererson, No 306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

43~ Persons ordering the Magazine from agents, or deal- 
ers, must look to them for the supply of the work. The 
publisher has no agent for whom he is responsible. 

8a When the direction of a Magazine is to be changed, 
say at what post-office it was received, as well as the one it 
is to be sent to in future. 

&@~ Contributors, who wish to preserve their articles, 
must keep copies of them. We do not undertake to return 
manuscripts that we cannot use. 

4a No subscription received, at club prices, for less than 
a year. Club subscribers must begin with either the Jan 
or the July number. ‘ 

Sap Back numbers for 1873, 1874, and 1875, may be had 
of the principal agents, or of the publisher. 























